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ABSTRACT 



Reap, Margaret Casey. "Job Tasks of the Beginning Account- 
ing and Bookkeeping Worker Compared! with the Content 
' • ' of the High School Accovmting anfi Bookkeeping 

Carriculmn. " ^ , ' ^. 

The problem w The pfesent accounting, cind bookkeeping curric- 
ulum does not adequately prepare the student for employment 
as a beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker. The 
problem in this study was to identify the discrepancy be- 
tween work and training programs in this area. To solve 
the problem^ three questions were asked s ' . > , 

1. ' What identified job tasks ari^ being performed - 
by tiie^^eginrJ-ng accoiHiting and bookkeeping vorker? . 

2. What job tasks are included in the. conventional 
high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculclm? . 

3. To what extent does the conventional higli 
school jaccounting and b6ok?cceping curriculum include and 
pjrioifitii^e these identified job tasks? / 

• An assiunption was made that the conve" .cnal high 

school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum determined 
by the textbooks used in class The definition iised for 
the conventional high school actounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum included courses in accounting, bookkeeping, 
recordkeeping, dat$i processing and/or computers.^ The 
purpose, of the study was to provide either verification of 



the cvirrent. ciTrriculum need^ direction for change. The 
study was also intenc^ed to provide a review of the res'^^.arch 
done in the^co,t<tent area of .high school accounting and book-, 
'keeping fromv 1963-1975. ' : 

Research procedures > 'The pr*oce'5i.u5:es were divided ir/!:q three 
areas to coincide witJi the thre^ questions asked in tiie 
problem* . • ' ;^ - ^ . 

To determine the jcb tasks perJ;-jnned by the begin- 
ning accounting and^ bookkeeping worker ^ a comprehensive 
search of hhe li'teratiire, v;as ruade for eight years^ 1968-1975. 
h total of -^6^ steadies pertainiTig to the content area of high * 
school accounting and boCkkeeping v;e:::3 identified; of thes*e,« 
16 studies, contained specific information about the job^tasks 
of th^ beginning accounting and bookkeeping ;worker., After 
a s^riesv of unsuccessful atte^npts to cot'tbine the 16 studies 
into a composite rrinked -^isf of the jpb tasks performed by 
the begi-nning^ accounting and boo^eeping worker, one study, 
th^. NOBSLS 5tudY, \^aT3 selected as ccntainino r/epresentatxve • 
information about the "^oh tasks of the national population 
of the be'ginning accountinc; and bookkeeping worker... -A list 
of 150 job tasks ..was drawn from NOBSLS data and ranJqed by 
i '^rmencyvof representation. ' . ^ . 

To determine the j.ob * tasks i^luded in the con-- V 
ventional high schooli acqpuhting and bookkeeping curriculum^ 
the textbooks most coimnonly used in the currxculum were 
identified\and analyzed. Berelspn's and* ilolsti's methods 

^ . ' ' vx 



of content,analy3is were used tn compile a list of job tasks 

}. . ' ■ f 

included in each text. The job task 'lists from the two 
South-Wfestern textbooks selected as representative of the- 
curriculiom were synthesized into one list and ranked by • 
the total voliime of space occupied by each job task in the - 

^textbooks; .. ' ' • - . 

• , .. . . ^ . ♦ ^ • ^ ' 

. ' To detexmine the extent to which the high school 

eurriculum includes and prioritizes the job tasks of the 
beginning accovmtin'g and bookkeeping worker, rank correla- 
tion statistics andcccmparisons were applied to 'the two 
lists, on'e'li^t representing the job tasks performed by the 
worker y 'the other list Representing the ourriculum. 

.- f ' s' ■ ' ' t 

Curvilinear- relationships were . also, examined -through the - 
use of a scatter diagram,. 

Findin gs . No significant relationship y/as found at any 
levfel of significance when statistical applications were 
applied to the two lists grouped by generalized accouritirig 
categories. Nor was significant relationship found- "at '.any 
- level, when' statistical applications were appliW to the 
two lists gro.uped by specif i^c job tasks coinnion to 'botl^ lists • 

Of -the 150 job tasks on the. list representing real 
work, only 36 of these could be found in the tesctbooks; - 
representing the .high school curriculum. ' " 

iSixty-six perfcent of textbook vo*mne was specific 
'only to the extent- that content cpuld be identifie'd as 
fitting into a geneialized accounting categoryi Fifty-two 

. vii ^ . • ' 



percent of textbook volxame contained none of, the j^b tasks 
taken froi. the list 'representing real. work. The two 
generalized accounting categories' ranked 1 and 2 (General , v 
- Journal and^General 'Ledger , and Financial Statements) on tlie 

curriculum 'list- were the " two- categories ranHed . lowest , 9. and 

• ' ' ■ • \ ' . • ' 

8, on the real work -list. ' i' 

Cc nclusions . ' . ■ ■ , ■ ' „ . 

~ ' ■ • ' ■ " - ' - ^' • 

• 3 X;, The^ob tasks of the beginning accounting and . 

bookkeeping worker require little or no' understanding of. 

tl4e , principles of debit and credit. , . ^ 

2. 'The job ta$ks 9f the beginilj.ng accounting and 
'bookk-eeping worker did not include recording in a salesj 

journal, .purchases journal, or a general ledger.. Manual 
preparation of payroll tax returns was. also missing «from 
the list. 

3. Job tasks in the electronic data processing 
category were the most frequently performed ^of all- the joh_- 
tasks of the beginning worker. ' / 

\ . 4. - The job. tasks of the beginning ac/5ounting and 

bookkeeping -worker were-, more concerned with segments. pf 

:e accounting cycl6 than with ^tasks' requiring understa^nd- 
ing of the whole cycle. Pew of the job tasks required 
understanding of those jteps in the cycle past the" trial 

balance. , \ . ■ . . ..• . .. 

.5. ' The job tasks of the beginning worker dealt 
with a great variety of financial operations,- business • 

viii - , 




papers, ajid forms. These tasks dealt with the preparation . 
and handling of original business docioments rather than with 
the accoxinting entries for these docvjinents, 

6. The task§ covered in the conventional high 
school^ acQoun'tlr-^^^i3~bookkeeping curriculioiu have no signifi 
cant relationship to the job tasks necessary for employment 
ih> beginning accounting- and bookkeeping occupations. The 
tasks moi^f extensively covered in the ciirriculvmi are those 
most , rarely perfomred by* the beginning worker, 

7. Both textbooks selected as representative of 
the high school accounting and -bookkeeping curriculum are 
.nonfunctional for the- purpose of preparinig students for 
occupational employm.ent as beginning accounting and book- 
kfeeping^xsrke^s . . 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



A mainstream of revolution in the way :^nancial 
records are ke^t in industry has been going on in th^ United 
States since, the early 1950 's.' Manual technique): to record 
financial informat^.^h'have been increasingly recllaced by 
electronic, electro-mechanical, and mech^uicaar^ processing. 
The tremendous growth of informat;k<5ri handled within offices 
h^s been paralleled by the ffrowth.of wdrKers employed in, 
clerical- positi-onr The^rcentage of clarical and kindred 
workers. grew from l/.? percent of all the econowtcally 
active civilian popllaticn in 1950 to 17.4 percent by '1970 
and is projected to rise to 19.4, percent by, 1965. ^ The new' 
skills and. concepts req^red central cO thes'e changes are 
numerous arid complicated. 

' The changes made in offices to handle "this growth 
have not been matched , by c\ianges^ the conventional high 
school- accounting arid bookkeeping curriculum. B.usine^s 
educators have become increasingly concdsrned that the 
conventional accounting and bookkeeping courses taught in 



S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor 
Statistics ' (Washington, D. C: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 15^7.3) Table 6, pp. 19 and 39. 
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high school' do not ^equate ly meet tdje requirements of . • 
business. West spoke oVi an "iron ^curtain between educators, 
and the world of work."r Tonne cojnmented on the lack, of 
change made in the high school accounting and booki. ieping 
curriculum when he said, "We engage in^ tinkering vy-th small 
additions here, a minimization pf some subject matter the're, 
bu^" basically it is the same couifese we taught 75 years ago. 
With'a veneer -of modernizati'pri. 

A major goal in business educati'on is to prepare 
students for employment in business. The above comments in- 
'dicate taiat high school accounting and bookkeepxng courses 
' are losing their, occupational orientation, iand the "ijjiits of 

instSruction, taught in the3e cpurses may have little; rela-^ 
1 V^^ionship to 'job tasks necessary -fdr gainful employment in 
beginning adcountlng and bookkeeping odbupations.- 

' What, however, is the nature ox. this discrepancy 
between work -and trailing programs? What work does the 
beginning accounting anci -bookkeeping worker currently ,.per- 
fcrm? Are^igh school business programs training for cur- 
' rent job performance? Is the beginning -bookkeeper still 



^Leonard J. West, Survey of Entry-Level Bookkeeping- 
Activities in Relation- to the High School Bookkeeping 
Curriculum ', Research Report 73-1 . (New York; w-City University 
of New York, Institute for Research and Evaluation in Oc- 
cupational Education, 1973) p. 199. , ' . 

^Herbert Tonne> ."A Critique of Bdokkeeping Instruc- 
tional Change," Journal of Business Education , December 

1970, p. 108: ' " , •• . • ". 1 

n . - . 

- ' ■ ■ ' \ 



Clearly distinguishable froin the 'general clerical worker.? 
The present study was intended ito investigate the degree of 
congruency existing between; the prevailing curriculum in •' 
high school accounting and bookkeeping and the actual job 
tasks performed by. the beginning accounting and bookkeeping 
worker 1 ' •■ \ 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM , - ' 

The immediate "research problem is- to identify ishis 
.descrepandy existing between the high school accounting arid 
bookkeeping curriculum and the actual job tasks of employed 
accounting and bookkeeping workers. ^' 

To be able-ta solve the i^ediate research problem / - 
the following (Questions must be answered: t 

■ ,1. What identified job. tasks are being performed 
by the beginning accounting and' bookkeeping worker? 

2. What job tasks are included in the .conventional 
high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum"? 

3. To what ^ictent does the conventional high school 
■ J " 

accounting' and" bookkeeping curriculum include and prioritize 

these "identified yoh tasks? 



-ASSUI4PTI0N . > : 

<«. ■ . . 

'» * ' . * * 

For the purposes of this study, tke assximpticn 
-was made that the conventional high school Accounting and. 
bookkeeping curriqulum is determined by the textbooks ased 
in class. ^ / 

' , PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

ThejpurEjose of this study w^s '.tp compare the actual 
job tasks of beginning accountiag and boGkXeeping workers « 
with the job tasks included in high^ schopl accounting and 

S ri 

bookkeeping texli^ The- comparison should provide 

either verification of the cufrent high school accounting 
and bookkeeping curriculfim or , needed direc"tion for change. 
If . change' is indicated, the study should provide a ranked 
list of job task components that need to be included: in 
high' school training for beginning ^^ccpilnting and bookkeep- 
\ ing workers. • 

The study .should also provide a review p% the re- . 

. . , . ' ^ ' 
' seatchdpne in the contfent area of high sqhool accounting 

and bookkeeping fdr the past eight years. 



^West, p. 13^ see also Ruth Woolschl^ager "High 
School BoDkJceeping As It Was, So Shall' It Always Be? A. 
Fable," Business Education Forum , /larch 1964, pp. 19^20; 
see alstJ Padmakar Sapre and Boscoe P.erril^t, "A Historical 
•Development of. Accounting and Data Processing," Business 
Education Yesterday, Today,, and Tomorrovf , ed.. RjatH 
Wodlrichlager and. J3. Harris " (Reston, Virginia : National 
Business Education Association,* 197^) p. 11. 



. In order to realize this purpose, the following 

steps were taken:, 

• • ^ •* . . ' _ 

1. A comprehensive search of the literature- was ' 

made to obtiain a ranked list of ^ihe job tasks of beginning 
'accoiinting_ an4-- bookkeeping, jyp^?^^ . / 

2. An analysis- of high school accounting and book- 
keeping, textbooks • was made to obtain a ranked list of job ^ 
tasks taught in the conventional high' school accounting . 
and bookkeeping curriculum, » 

3. The actual job tasks performed by the beginning 

* -, b ■ 

accounting and bookkeeping worker were compared with the 
job tasks taught in high school accounting and bookkeeping 
courses. . , ' - . 

' . DELIMITATIONS v 
^ <v5 ^ 

1. The' s^tudy* wa^^ot concerned with the ' specif ic ' 

.study of the objectives of the high , school curriculumr> in 
accounting and bookkeeping. ^ • . , 

2. The^ study was not concerned with the specific 
^tudy of the processes of the high school curriculum in 
accounting and bookkeeping. 

,3. The study was not concerned with the. specific 
study of the training time of the high school curriculum 
in .accounting , and bookkeeping . 

4, The study was not concerned with the specific ' 
study of evaluation components of the high school curriculum 
in accounting and bookkeeping., 



BACKGROURD OF THE STUDY AND RELATED LITERATURE 



' The changing nature of bookkeeping occupations has 
\brou^ht with it much discussion about appropriate objectives , 
fO^ the accounting and bookkeeping curriculum in high 
school/ The original objective of accounting and bookkeep- 
ing education was purely vocational.'^- In the business 
estal^lishments of the 1800 's and early .1900' s, the! book- ' 
. keeper was f rec^uently the only person with any business , 
training. The owner of the business depended on the book- \ 
keeper to 'manage his records tcdjds office. - The bop^ckeeper 
needed to know everything about bookkeeping , from the 
opening to the closing entry. ..The training of. bookkeepers ^ - 
necessitated a thorough study pf the double -entry -account- ^ 
ing cycle system'* and of business procedures. ' . ; • . 

The- occupational changes that took place in the 
field bf financial recordkeeping in --the lS30's and the • -' 
1940 's brought changes in the expressed objectives of 
bookkeeping education. As professional accounting moved 
more definitively into the college level and fewer book- 
keepers .performed the complete duties included in the - 
accounting cycle, bookkeeping instruction at the high school 
level started to reflect objectives of personal and social 
use as well 'as the vocational preparation x>f bookkeepers. . 
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In his study of the. objectives of high, school 
elementary bookkeeping sin^e the 1930 *s, Olson^ found little 
change in the variety o;E objectives claimed for bookkeeping 
instruction since 1930. Vocational objectives 'and personal 
social 'use objectives wdre usually combined during training. 
Olson found that when bookkeeping jobs decreased? the 
emphasis on training . shifted from the vocational to the 
personal social use objectives.' When job opportunit^s 
.increase, the consensus returned to emphasizing vocational 
objectives. '.[-^ - ^ 

The /meaning of the term, "bookkeeper" has been chang- 
ing rapidly since data autome^tion arrived, on the scend.- A 
modern worker may still be categorized as a*bookkeeper even 
though, he' performs hoi^e of the. tasks performed by a book-^ . , 
keeper in the traditional meaning pf performing the dutdi^^s 
of the double-entry accounting cycle. The term "took^e^per 
is currently being extended to include any type of record- 
keeping as well as the recording* of data on coding sheets 
for computer analysis. ^ 

- Many authorities in business education have indi- 
^cated that current high school curricula in accounting and 
bookkeeping appear to" be nonfunction^^^Bfcr example, the 

IP 



^Lester Olson, "A Historical Study of Objectives , in 
High . school EleKientax-y Bookkeeping Since 1930^ (pectoral 
dissertation,.-UniversitPf of North Dakota, 1970). 
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iNOBELS^^tudy found that the job duties of beginning book- 
keepers requiring "application of principles^of accounting 
as taught in schools or double entry bookkeeping" were 
minimal, (NOBELS, p. 27). Similar , conclusions were drawn 
by Luxnef, "the "study of two years, of manual^bookkeeping; ^ 
in high school, in and of itself, 'meets neither job require- 
ments for accounting clerks nor for accountants."' A 
study m^de by the Battelle Memorial Institute^ commented 
that bookkeeping in the high school' "is not occupationally 
oriented. Rather it is taught to familiarize students with 
the language of the bvlpiness world," (Battelle, p. 44). 
While the objectiveoirteaching the language of business 
is legitimate, the Battelle report went on to say, this 
objective can be reached more effectively and efficiently 
by methods other than teaching one to two years of tradi- 
tional bookkeeping. ' 



^FrankT Lanham, et al. , Development of Task Perfor- 
maiy::e Statements for, a New Office and Business Education 
Learnings System (NQBELS) , Revised Final Project Report 
(ColuTiibus: Center for Research and Leadership Development 
in Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University, 
1973) ED 068 J728. ^ 

'^Lois Luxner, "Factors Affecting the Employability 
of Vocational Bookkeeping Students" (Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Pittsbiirgh, 1970) p. 140."^ 

- * ^Battelle Memorial Institute, An Exploratory Study 
to Analyze New Skill Content in Selected Occupations i n- 
Michiqan and^he Mechanism for its Translation into Voca-^ 
tional Education. Curricula : Sofetion Report on ClerkTTy pist, 
Stenographer, Bookkeeper ;. ^nd Salc s parson {Coluiubus: 
Columbus Lal:)oratories, 1972) p; 44 ED 085 511. 
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Statistics and projections made by the United States? 
Department of Labor show a continuing need in industry for 
accounting and bookkeeping workers. A growth rate of 19.5 
percent has been projected for bookkeeping jobs between 
1972 and 1985.9 

kecognition of the contlriLiing need for, bookkeepers 
coupled with the suspicion of an out-of-date curriculum in 
accounting and bookkeeping iias generated much research to 
deal with the questions (1) what is a bookkeeper? (2) what 
wopk d,oes a bookkeeper perform? (3) what (if any) training 
should the high school provide for prospective bookkeepers? 

The business educator must continuously look to the 
ccimnunity fb see what the student needs to know when he 
goes to work. Tyler spoke of the value of utilizing data 
obtained from studies of contemporary' life' as one source 
for deciding wha;t educational objectives the school should 
provide. When writing about tl^ie peed for accountability 
in educatioii, Lessinger stated that schools should be certi- 
fying that students are able to perform specific tasks. 



^U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational 
Maripower and Training Needs : Information for Vocational 
Counsel in g and Planning for Occup at ional Training /Bulletin 
1 8 24 ( Wash ing t on : Government Printing Office, revised 
1974) p. SO. 

l^Ra.lph W. Tyler, Basic Princi pl es of Curriculum 
and Instruction (Chicago: University ot Chicago Press, 
1950) p. 13. 
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Lfessinger said also that planning for educdtionai re- 
development "should be based on research and de'velopment to 
facilitate constant updating of, specifications to meet these 
needs. "11 

The focus of current research in accovinting and , 
bookkeeping, , as well as clerical occupations, has been in 
task .analysis. The success of the United States Air Force 
occupational iresearch projects, through C0DAP,1^ has teen 
the major influence in this trend. The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education at Ohio State University has ^pplied 
many United^States Air Force task inventory concepts -in 
developing a system for acquiring and using occupational 
information in revising and designing curriculum,-*:'^ 
Occupational analysis of the job tasks of beginnifig account- 
ing and bookkeeping workers can be found in studies that 
apply to ^the whole field of clerical work, as well as in 
studies limited to accounting and bookkeeping. 



^ Leon Lessinger, "Accounting for Results: A Basic 
Challenge for American Schools," Accototability in Educa - 
tion , Leon Lessinger and Ralph Tyler (VJorthing ton , Ohio : 
Charles Jones, 1971) p. 9. 

12 . 

United States Air Force Comprehensive Occupational 
Data Analysis Programs (CO DAP) .^^ . 

l^VJilliam H. Melching, o and Sidney D. Eprcher , Pro- ^ 
cedures for Constructing and Using Task Inventories , 
Research and Development Series No. 91 (Columbus: The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State 
University, 1973) p. 3. . " ' 
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An attempt to generate evidence of the actual 
tasks performed by office workers was made in 1968 by 
Perkins, Byjcd, and Roley,^"* The study produced a lis^ of ' 
599 tasks performed in offices., of which 90 tasks applfLed 
to bookkeeping. Of particular interest was the extent to 
which office employees, regardless of job titles, engaged 
in activities outside their job titles. 

Information about the actual tasks perf oxmed by 
office workers was provided by the Nev; Office and Business 

• y 

Education Learnings System project (NOBELS) • i^OBELS was 
the first cooperative national, rei'earch done in business 
education that involved teachers, businessmen, publishers, 
professional societies, and federal funds. Started in 
1968 and reported in final form in 1973, the m.ajor .prqduct 
of NOBELS was the development of an inventory of 373 
'educational specifications in behavioral terms, drawn from 
a ?.ist of 4.^564 basic tasks perforrned by beginning >off ice 
workers. To eliminate the overlap inherent in a .classifi- ^ 
cation and analysis of workers by job title, infprmation was. 

grouped into functional areas of work^ Of the 373 task 

* . ■ ^ ■ '"^ 

perf ormance^' statements , 150 applied tb bookkeeping. 

The evidence produced by NOBELS from the analysis 

of tasks perfomVed does not support double-entry bookkeeping 

l^E. A. Perkins, F.' R. Byrd, and D. E.. Roley, 
Cluster s of. Tasks Associate d- v . ' h Pcrforr.iance of Major 
Ty pes~of Office Work (Pillliiian: Washington State University, 
1968) ED 018 66b. 
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as taught in the hi^jh school-. Most of the numerical 
recordkeeping tasks dealt with the handling of original 
documents rather than with the accounting entries generated 
by tJiose documents. The mechanization of accounting 

y ■ ■ , 

chronicled in the study makes the form of the accounting 
ent,ry in actual practice far removed from the way the 
accounting entry is taught in classrooms^. 

A survey of 597 bookkeepers in the state of New 
York was done by West in 1973. Bookkeepers in firms of all 
sizes were asked to indicate whether or not they performed 
the 131 bookkeeping job activities that West determined 
made up the high school accounting and bookkeeping curricu- 
lum." They were also asked to indicate v;hether training 
was received for that activity in school cr on t^ie job. In 
agre imentwith NOBELS, West found very little justification 
for much of the instruction ordinarily given in high school 
■ accounting and bookkeeping courses. West concluded that 
school instruction had little- transfer value for job per- 
formance as a bookkeeper. West raised an interesting issue 
jLn bookkeeping research when he , suggested that attempts to 
define entry-level positions as those held by young people 
might liot be valid. West had originally anticipated that 
respondents to his survey of entry-level bookkeeping posi- 
tions'- would be concentrated in the 18-24 age range', but he 
found that job duties mandated a definition of "entry-level 
rather than chronological age (West, p. 27), 
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Some studies of a local nature have looked for 
relationships between the bookkeeping taught in school and 
the bookkeeping performed ozi the job, Spanswick?-^ in ^ 
Chicago, and Stelter-'-^ in Minnesota both found that on-the- 
job training was more valuable than school training for the 
majority of bookkeeping job tasks.. Honaker's study in 
Russell County , ^ Virginia; Henderson's study in Edwardsville, ^ 
Michigan; Yirsa-s study in Marquette, Michigan, all revealed 
that school training lacks relevance to actual .bookkeeping 
activities."^'' 



■^"^Ralph S. Spansv;ick, "An Investigation to Determine 
tlie Qualifications and Skills Desired, Accepted, and Actually 
Used in Manual Bookkeeping Jobs which Were Listed in Chicago 
and New York City Newspapers During the Months of May and 
August, 1.966" (Doctoral dissertation. Northern Illinois 
University, il967) . 

■^^Gayle A, Stelter, "A. Study of the Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Duties Performed and Automatic iSquipment Used By 
Bookkeeping and Aqcounting Employees in Rural Minnesota 
Businesses" (Doctoral dissertation, lJ.orthern Illinois 
University, 1968) > * 

1'' Evelyn Honaker, "A; Comparison of Bookkeepers in 
Russell County , Virginia and Job Activities Provided by In-- 
structional Materials Used in* Russell County, Virginia 
Bookkeeping Classes" (Master * s thesis , Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1968) r see also Patricia Henderson, "A Study to 
Determine the Relationship Between Content Emphasis in High 
School Bookkeeping and the -Activities of Those ' ho Completed 
the Bookkeeping Course" (14aster's thesis. Southern Illinois 
University ,Jr5£8') ; see also John Yirsa, "A Study to Deter- 
mine tlie Ex^entvto Which Bookkeepers of Marquette, Michigan 
are Engageu in aTl of the Steps Encompassed vin the Book- ^ 
vkeepinox^cle" (Master's thesis. University Of VJisconsin, 
r572T7^ ' - 
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i- '■ . . ' ... 

The arguinei;t over the role and appropriate inclusion 
of datar proc^essing and computer training for the- entry-level 
bookkeeper is still raging as fiercely in the 1970 's as it 

in the 1950*s. Bangs and Hillestad, in a 1968 national 
survey of data processing, . found that data processing" is 
appropriate on the high school level, tfheir study revealed 
that many beginning jobs in computer installations are 
available to high school graduates^ particularly, in the. 
majority of operator and clerical> classifications. The tie 
between activities of bookkeepers and data processors was 
vividly illustrated in West's study when analysis was made 
of the top ten. job activities performed by the lower-level 
bookkeeping respondents. The first eight of the top ten 
job activities ..most frequently performed dealt with t^he 
examination, coding, correction, or preparation of data 
processing materials (West pp. 204-206). 

,The list of the duties and tasks iilost commonly 
perforraed by data processing workers accof ding* to Bangs and 
Hillestad (pp. 26-^28) was 'considerably expanded by the 

research of Borcher and Joyner in 1973. Borcher and 

<«■ 

•% 

l^F. Kendrick Bangs and Mildred Hillestad, Curri - 
cular Implications of Automated Data Processing For Educa- 
tional Institutions , United^ States Office of Eclincation Re- ; 
search Study , Pro ject No. •BR5-0144 (Boulder: University 
of Colorado, 1968). ■ -'^ ■ 

^^Sidney D. Borcher, and John W. Joyner.^ Business s 
Data Processing Occupational Performance Survey . I nterim 
Report (Columbus" ; Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, 1973) ED 078 125. 
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Joyner using a formal similar to that developed by the 
United States Air Force in their GODAP project, collected 
task^ performed in fourteen different catagories from 406 
workers in 38 data processing installations aci^oss the 
country. A comparative stMy made in 1969 and 1973 by 
Curless In Chicago^O found that high school training in 
data processing was viable sinc^ many jobs in data process- 
ing were open to beginning workers with 9nly a high srchool 
diploma. . 

The changing nature of office activities prompted 
the 1970 investigation of the emergent office by Huffman21 
as part of the overall NOBE-LS project-. The identification 
of 41 em.erging office activities, gathered by questionnaire 
from 668 authorities, led Huffman to conclude that the 
training pf the level of office workers who- process inf ox- 
idation has been neglected (Huffman, p. 1) . This neglected 
level of w.drkers perform tasks that involve applying -new 
concepts of information and the adaptation of technplogical 
changes of hardware and ^software used in the processing, of 
information.. Huffman concluded that these emerging 



20jack Curless, "A Compar&tive Analysis between 
1969 and 1973 of the Minimum Educational Requirements Ne-' 
cessary for Entry into Thirteen Types of Electronic Data 
Processing Positions" '{Doctoral dissertation. Northern 
Illinois University, 1973) . ~ 

^^Harry Huffman ,and Dal6 Gust, Bu siness Education 
fbr the Emergent Of fice, Interi m Beport" TColumbus: Center 
for Vocational and Technical~^ucation, Ohio State. 
University, 1970) ED 043 754. 
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activities' must be incorporated by educators into curriculvnn* 
•A small study by Sbhweisthal22 in^ Chicago showed that the 
training for worker^ below the level of programmer sht^uld 
concentrate more oh the handling of equipment than on the 

understanding of double-entry concepts aS currently taught 

. . ^ .. . , ^ . ..^ 

on the ,high school level. ' <^ 

;* ^ " - ' " • ^ . • ^ 

The textbook in, high school accounting and book- 

keeping coursfes largely determines the content of the 

curriculum;, Tonne said/ "bookkeeping is a textbook course, 

and the nature of tlie specific material taught depends 

largely on the te^£ used,"23 west used this assximption of 

•the textbook as determinant of the content of the curticu- 

' * *■ 

. ' " .. . • 

lupi by designing his questionnaire in conformance with an 

examination 6f high school textbooks in accounting and- 

bookkeeping. The examination made by West revealed the 

tendency o'f textbooks to.be encyclopedic, to cover all 

possible accounting concepts, to be general rather than 

specific (West, .p^i 13). 

,^ Honaker also used the t,^tbook as indicator of the 

• high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum. This 

basic assumption made in her study was- "that the* job 



^ Sister Mary Schweisthal, "An* Analysis of -the In- 
formation Flov; in Automated Accounting Systems ot Selected 
Chicago Firhis with Implications for Revision of Bookkeeping[ 
Instruction" (Master's thesis. Catholic University of 
America, 1960} . 

■ , i " ' ■ . , ' ^ 

23 jj^j-i^gj-t*^ Tonne/ Estello Po^ham, and M.. Herbert - 
Freeman, Methods of Teaching- Business Subjects ^ c(Nev7oyork: 
McGraw-^Hill, 1959) p. 217'. 
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activities provided for the students in the bookkeeping 

classes were those which' appeared in the textbook,, and 

practice set." (HOnaker, p. 4) . ? 

7 A federally funded curriculvun research project in 

Iowa coininented in the ' foreword to their report: 

> office education curriculuin frequently is based 

•pn 'xinits of instruction determined in many cas^s 
by textbook authors' or subjective judgments of 
'instructors. The units of instruction may have / 
. li^ttle relationship to job tasks necessary for 
0 gainful emploionent in office occupations. 

The influence of textbooks was also recognized by 

.Spanswick v*ien he said: , ' , / . 

\ ' S ^ 

The textbook used in a high school bookkeeping \ 
- coujrse usually sjerves as the. -basic guide for the 
course .... Teachers Who follov7 the organization 
of these tejttbooks page by page with little change 
are in effect emphasizing the prepaa^ation of full- 
charge bbokkeepers (Spanswick, p. 

Several researchers have analyzed^ high^ school / 

accounting and bookkeeping textbooks in attempts to identify 

the curriculum being taught in these high school classes^ 

Firth and Celluci analyzed content, while Fischer an^ 



^^Jack C. Reed, Identifdcation. of Tasks in Office 
Occupations , Final Report of Workshop June 1973 (Cedar ^ 
Falls, iQv/a: Iowa State Department of Public Institutions, 
Division of Career Education, State University of Iov;a, 
^1973) ED' 107 873. 

. o 25^/ Firth, "An Tuvalysis of Bookkeeping Text 

Material/' Journal of Communication in Education , LVI 
(December, 1927) , 256; see also Rosemarie Celluci, "A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Content of Six Selected Textbooks 
in Elementary Bookkeeping " (Master's thesis,. Boston 
University, .1961) . ' " 
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Gazaway did frequency studies of words in hi^h school 
accounting and bookkeeping textbooks. nill^ Wagoner ^ 
and Smiley analyzed textbooks to identity apprQpjp.ate con- 
cepts for high school accounting and bookkeeping.^^ 

28' . 
rancher looked for new trends in accounting and bookkeep- 
ing that were reflected ^in high school textbooks. An 
experimental study to assess the influence of textbooks on 
student .achievement was conducted by Hurabarger^ while 




•^"Roy Fischer/ "Word Freqiiency Study" (Master's 
thesis / University of North Dakota ^ 1959) ; see also Ronald 
T. Gazaway / "A Frequency Study of Selected Words and Phrases 
in Secondary School Bookkeeping and Accounting Textbooks" 
(Master's thesis^ Kansas State College/ 1972). 

^'Martha Hill^ "A Comparative Study of Bookkeeping 
Principles and Activities ITscd on the Job as Presented in 
Textbooks and by Teachers" (Doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
'versity of Kentucky, 1954); see also Winifred Wagoner, "A 
Study of Course Content and Teaching Methods of Bookkeeping 
in Secondary Schools" (Doctoral dissertation. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1954); see also James Sittiley, "The Identi- 
fication and Comparison -of Accounting Concepts that Should 
Be and Are Included in the Course Content \of the First- Year 
'High School and Post-Secondary Accounting Courses" (Doc- 
toral dissertation, Ohio State University, 13(^72). 

28 ' • I 

^'^Katheririe Fancher*, "Recent Trends in Accounting 

and the Extent to vhich They are Reflected in I Current 

High School Textbooks^ (Master's thesis. University of* 

Tennessee, 1966) . > 
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^y,dalek compared high school accounting and bookkeeping 
texts with elementary .college accounting texts to determine 
curriculum commanality and emphasis .^^ , 



Summary 

The findings from the studies reviewed in this 
section are in general agreement that the high school ac- 
counting and bookkeeping curriculum is not fulfilling the 
vocational objective of preparing a student for job entry 
as a bookkeeper. The next section^ will concentrate on the 
need for a study that reviews, synthesizes, and cpm.pares 
the job tasks of beginning accounting and bookkeeping - 
workers with the job- tasks taught in the high school 
curriculum. * . . 



NEED FOR THi: STUDY AND REIATED LITERATURE 



A definite need exists to synthesize and analyze 
research findings about the job tasks of bookkeepers in a 
format beneficial to the business education profession. 



^^George L. Hiunbarger, "The Influence of Teaching 
Methods and Textbooks on Student Rate and Quality of 
Achievement in Bookkeeping" (Doctoral dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1968)'; see also David A. Bydalek, "A Comparative 
Analysis of Tv/o High School Elementary Bcokkeeping Textbooks 
and Two Co] lege Elementary Accounting Textbooks to Determane 
Commonality and Emphasis of Selected Topics" (Master'? thesis, 
Nortlaern Illinois University, 1966). 
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Whi'le much research has been done that deals with defining 
'the bookke^er's work, this research n^eds to be synthesized 
and analyzed so that realistic and useful curricula in 
accounting and bookkeeping on the high school level- can be . 
constructed/ 'using research as the basis. A strong possi- 
bility exists that solutions to the problem of matching 
curriculxim content with the actual job tasks of beginning 
accounting and bookkeeping -workers have already been found 
but not recognized. 

* 

The foriaat that would appear to be most beneficial 
to the business education profession would be a format that 
syn,lthesizes and compares actual job tasks performed by the 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker with the job ^ 
tasks taught, in the high school accounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum. The attempts that have already been lhade in 
this direction have either been incomplete or too general. 

' The chronicle of attempts includes the work of 
Lanham and Trytten^O who^ reviewed and synthesized business 
education research, including bookkeeping, for the years , 
1964-1966. The emphasis of their stu.dy was on trends. 



•^^Frank W. Lanham, and John M.. Trytten, Review and 
Sy nthesis of Research in Business and Of f ice Education 
• (Colufabus: Center for Research and Leadership Development 
in Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University 
1966) ED Oil 566. 

% 
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Price and Hopkins^^ continued in the same vein by reviewing 
and synthesizing business education research for the years - 
1966-1968. Devine confined his ^tudy to analit'zing and 
classifying research in the bookkeeping area for the yea^-s 
1950-1960, and Gallian followed in a similar fashion for 
1961-1969.32 

Olson and Hule'tt researched the objectives of high 
school accounting and bookkeeping instruction, while 
Stirewalt, Bentiey, and Worthington dealt with current 
issues in the same area.-^-^ 



3lRay^ Price, and Charles R» Hopkins, Review and 
Synthesis of Research in Business and O f fice Education 
(Columbus: Center tor Vocational and Technical Education, 
Ohio State. University,, 1970) ED 038 520. 

W. Devine, "A Comprehensive Analysis, Classi- 
fication, and Synthesis of Research Findings and Thought oh 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting, 1950-1960 " 
-^Doctoral dissertation, Indiana University, 1962); see also^ 
T^na L. Gallicn, "A Survey, Analysis, Classification, and 
Synthesis of Research Findings Pertaining to High School 
Bookkeeping, 1961-1969 " (Master^s thesis. Northwest State ^ 
University of Louisiana, 1971). 

^ ^^L. Olson, "A Histor^ical Study of Objectives in. 
High School Elementary Bookkeet)ing Since 1^930 (Doctoral 
dissertation, University of North Dakota 1^1 0) i see also 
Dan Hulett, "A Review of the Objectives of Bookkeeping." , 
(Master's thesis. University of kj-sconsin, 1970); see also 
Bruce E. Stirewalt, "Opinions -on Issues in Teaching Bbok- 
keeping at the Secondary Level " (Doctoral dissertation, 
Georgia State University 1970) ; see also Kenneth Bentiey, 
"The Pros and Cons of Including Bookkfceping in the .Business 
Education Curriculum of the Secondary School " (Master's 
tncsis. Northern Illinois University 1971) ; see also J. ^ 
Karl Worthington, "Identification afid Analysis of Issues 
and Evolution of Trends in Selected Areas of Business Edu- 
cation in the Public Secondary Schools " (Doctoral disserta 
tion. State University of Iowa, 1975). 
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A study to identify a comprehensive course in high school 
accounting and bookkeeping was conducted % Linnaus.34 
Lightner's national survey compared perceptions of teachers, 
businessmen, education leaders, and students about high 
school recordkeeping. 3 5 The first volume of a directory of 
task inventories was published by the Center 'for Vocational 
and Technical Education at Ohio State University in 19^4, 
with the. second volume due to be released in the near 

future .-^^ ' . 

No synthesis .of research that compares .the actual 
job tasks, of beginning accounting and bookkeepirig workei^s 
with the activities being taught in high school accounting 
and bookkeeping courses exists. ,West in his- 1973 .study 
surveyed New York state only, and. his determinant of 
curriculum was limited to the inclusion of bookkeeping 
activities in, the textbooks rather than to a precise 
content analysis of textbooks. The present study was in- 
tended to fill that gat) by identifying, synthesizing, and 



^^Vernoh Linnaus, "Guidelines for a Comprehensive 
High School Bookkeeping and Accounting Course" (Doctoral 
dissertation, Univ^sity of Nebraska, 1968). ' 

. ^^Kxdyce S. Lightner, "An Analysis .and Evaluation 
of the Courses in Recordkeeping in the Business Curriculum 
of Public Secondary Schools of the United States" (Doctoral 
-dissertation, Colorado State ColJ-ege, 1966). \ 

0 36 pij-ectory of Task Inventories , Vol.. 1 (Columbus: 

Center for Vocational ana Technical £clucation, Bureau of 
OccupatjLonE and Adult Education, Ohio State University, - 
1974) ED 106 33?. 
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comparing tlie actual job tasks performed by the beginning 
accounting and bookkeeping worker with the prevailing text- 
books in high school accounting and bookkeeping, 

DEFINITIONS ' ' ) 

Job Task 

A discrete unit of work performed by an individual; 
that is, -the unit usually ha-s a definite' beginning and 
ending, (The^x^eader should be aware that while job analysis 
experts employ terms such as task, • function, responsibility ^ 
duty, etc-, as though the distinctions among -them were both 
obvious and fixed, this simply is not true. Attempts to 
place these terms into a commonly accepted hierarchy have 
not been successful, .Melchiiig ^and Borcher, p» 3)» 

Cpnventional High* School Accounting and Bookkeeping Curri - 
culum ■ ^ 7— * 

A prograin that combines the vocational objectives 

of training bookkeepers with the personal objectives of 

interpreting, preparing, and/or using business information 

and records, and includes one or more of the following 

courses: 

Accounting and Dookkeoping emphasizes the principles 
of double-entry ;bookkeeping and mastery of the steps 
of the accounting cycle, prepares students to analyse , 
transactions, record in journals /^^post' to ledgers and 
prepare and interpret statements • ♦ . 

R ecordkeeping emphasizes Jceeping records for personal 
use and business use, sometimes includes the complete . 
accou :ting cycle* • ■ 
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Data Processing and/or Computers - concerns the 
mechanical and/or conceptual processing of paper work 
as applied to business, either a separate course or 
incorporated into existing courses. 



Be^ginning Accounting and Bookkeeping Worker 

A person employed in a position dealing with the 
maintenance of financial records that does not require 
training above the high school leva] . These positions fit 
iiVtoffiose. clerical groups in accounting suggested by a 
United States Office of Education classification system 

that, includes v. / 

*. . 

Accounting Clerk - performs one or more' accounting 
clerical tasks such as. posting . to registers 'and 
I'edgers; reconciling bank accounts? verifyihg the 
internal consistency, completeness, and mathematical , 
■ accuracy of accountiny documents; . assigning prescribed 
, accounting codes; examining and verifying for accuracy ■ 
various reports lists , calculations, etc; preparing 
simple journal "vouchers; or other work relating to the 
clerical processing and recording of transactions and 
accounting information, " ' ," - ■ • 

■ Bookkeeper (clerical full charge b ookkeeper, general 
bo<bkkeeper - keeps ".records of ^fipancial transactions , 
of establisliment; verifies and enters details of trans- 
actions in accounts and journals; s<immarizes details 
on ledgers/ transfers to general pledger ; balances books 



^^U. S. Office of Education, Vocationai Educ ation 
and Occupations , oi^-80O61 (Washington: Government Printing 

Office, iy6.y). ' 1 „ ' c 

The def inition,,for accounting clerk came from u. s. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics-, 
' Nationa l Survey of Prof essio n al ^Administrativ Techni- • 
c^l . and -Clerical Pay , Bulletin 1742 (Washingtcwi: 
Government Printing Office., 1972), pp. 40-41. The 
definitions for bookkeeper and related accounting 
occupations came from U.. S. Department of Lgbor, 
Dicti onar y of Occupational -Titles, Vol.,-l # Definitions 
^ of Title s, 3d ed. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1966) p.. 66. . 

■ 40 . ■ ^ 
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and compiles reports; calculates payrolls, may prepaj-e 
tax reports on payroll; may compute and type customers 
statements; may complete books to or through trial 
balance; may operate calculating and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. * 
. \ 

Related Accounting Occupations - Computing and account- 
rpcording occupations; includes cashiers, tellers., data 
processing operators, operators of billing machines, 
bookkeeping machines, computing machines, and account- 
recording machines . 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



Rationale for selecting design 

The study itself ^as based on a scientific strategy . 

of multiple operations that sought convergence of findings 

... ^ . 

derived from different research methods. 'The study sought 

to. determine whether a composite of the tasks performed, by ^ 

beginning accounting and bookkeeping workers conld be made 

from the findin'gs of sundry related studies. Recognizing 

that variance in reliability and validity would vary from 

Study to study, a research design V7a)s needed which searched 

for criteria to weight each identified study in making a 

composite of all the studies identified. 

Authorities lik^Dunnette, Hoggatt, and Mosier had 

indicated that composite weighting of a^variety of'* research 

' measures was possible.^S wang and Stanley also thought 

*, 

composite weighting was possible: \^ 



38Marvin Duhnette, and Austin Hoggatt, "Deriving a 
< Composite Score from Several Measures of the, Same Attribute," 
Educat ional and Psychological Mcasureitient ,. XVII- (1957), 
T23^'34; see also Charles hosier, "On the 'Reliability of a 
Weighted Composite," Psychometrika , VIII (September, 1943), 
423-434. V 
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Vih^n measures are to be combined to form a composite 
measure, the question of differential weighting of 
the component measure arises. It is unlikely that 
the components will be equally reliable, have equcil 
variance,, be equally intercorrfelated with one another. 
However, "since each of these characteristics of the 
component measures will be reflected in the composite 
i measure, it is to be -expected, on purely logical grounds, 
that differential weighting would be ef f ective. -^^ ^ 

This study attempted to investigate whether the 

grouping of jt^ose Studies • focused on the same problems 

'would yield a core of valid findings that were^^^afelated. 
Although grouping turned out to be impossible, the attempt 
to group related studies wast, considered worthy" of investi- 

• gation in fulfilling the purpose of this study. 

The reviev; of literature to identify the research 
^udies pertaining to the job tasks of beginning accounting 
and bookkeeping workers covered the period January 1, 1968 
to December 31^ 1975. The year of 1968 v^as chosen to 
continue the research synthesis of Lanham and Trytten for 
1964-1966 aaid that of Price and Hopkins for 1966-1968^^ The . 
extrd year was allowed to consider the possibilities of any 
research completed in 1968 not considered by Price and 
Hopkins. The cutoff year of 1975 v/as an ^ittempt to make this 
study as inclusive as possible. The addition of research 
sources frequently outsidfe the scope of business education 
research, such as government docuirients, business^ and 



"^^Marilyn V7ang, and Julian Stanley, "Differential 
Weighting: A Review of Methods and Empir*ical Studies," 
Review of Educational Research, XL (Deceniber 1970), 663-706. 
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accounting research, was included to strengthen the collec- 
tion base of the data assembled for this study. 

The ,job tasks of beginning .accounting and bookkeep- 
ing workers wor^ collected and ranked by frequency of job 
task representation to coincide with the logic expressed 
by the NOBELS team (NOEELS, p, 54). The NOBELS team con- 
stantly modified, as warranted by pilot studies- and trial 
runs, each step^ of the process design* Other possible bank- 
ings of job tasks were considered by NOBELS such as "conse- 
guence^ of an omployee^s failure to perform specified tasks, 
"time spent on tasks," and ''"ranking tasks by -dif f icu;j.ty , " 
The "frequency of job task represehtation" was select,ed in 
the final analysis of the NOBELS study, as this method of 
ranking v;as believed to ''be the one that had the most fidel- 
ity to the tasks performed as reported by the interviev;ers • 

Examination of the most coirononly used textbooks in 
the high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum by 
the techniques of content analysis presented a systematic 
method for determining the content of the conventional high 
school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum. Content^ 
analysis allows for the convergence of materials from 
different classes of data, in- this event,r a variety of text- 
books. Co^ntent analysis may be related to job task analysis 

r 

in two different ways according to Gagne; 

(1) It may be used to identify the probably intended 
outcomes of existing content (such as a text chapter) ; 
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and (2) It may be employed to design effective in|Jruc- 
tion and th^^is to determine instructional content. 

Identified job tasks collected and ranked by fre- 
quency of representation may be reliably compared with job 
tasks collected and ranked by content analysis. Pool states: 

The assumption that the frequency. of statements . 
provides a good index of intensity of attitude is 
probably reasonable for a large class of cases.. By 
attitude here, of course, we mean the attitude ex- 
pressed in the body of the text, not the covert feel- 
ings of the author. Even with this limitation, the . 
assuir.ption baldly spelled out sounds absurd, because 
it is perfectly clear that frequency is only on^ pt a 
variety of devices by which feeling is expressed. . 
But the experience of mofe than one analyst who has 
tried refinements in measuring intensity has been tnat 
nothing much is added by other measures than the 
frequency one.^^ 

The. quantification to be gained from content analysis 
proceeded in terms of the broad dimensions of bookkeeping 
practices. The'^broad dimensions of bookkeeping practices 
were further reduced by quantificatipn within the categpriec » 
of the job tasks of beginning accounting and bookkeeping 
workers identified in the review of the literature. The 
frequency of representation of job tasks was quantified by 



40Robert M. Gagne, "Task Analysis— Its Relation to 
Content Analysis" (paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 
1974) p. 15, ED 092 588. ' - 

^•'■Ithiel de Sola Pool, "Trends in Content Analysis, 
A Suiamary," Trend s in Content Ana lysis, cd. I. de S. Pool 
(Urbana, IllIH^Si's: University of Illinois Press, 1959) 
p . 3 3 . . 



the-> volume c^f space each job task used in each textbook 
analyied."- Volume of space, the measuring unit, was deter- 
mined by using a printer 'is ruler. 

The anaaysis of th6 relationships between the job 
tasks identified by research and job tasks identified by 
the major high school accounting and bookkeeping textbooks 
was made through the use of rank-correlation coefflci9nt 
methods. 42 Ranking was chosen to coincide with the frequency 
i^easure used in the task and content analysis techniques. 
The ranking of ordinal data gathered by frequency represen- 
tation and volurtie of space in. this study does not carry 
with it any implications of equality , of differences between^ 
"ranks. VJhile there is some disagreement among researchers 
whether frequency measures provide a, complete index of 
intensity or emphasis, Pool tells us that those who compare 
frequencies with other measures have often concluded that 
the former "are quite satisfactory '.p. 93). 

The amount of time needed to learn job tasks varies 
according to task difficulty and learner ability. No re- 
search has been done, however, that establishes how much ' 
time is necessary to learn various bookkeeping tasks. Nor 
have publishers, "such as Gregg and South-Vfestern, leaders in 



"^^Gene Glass, and Julian Stanley, Statistical Methods 
in Education and Psycholo gy ' (Englewbod Cliffs, New Jersey: 

pHro.Tr(PHaiTr~B"7Tn pp. 2,72-174. . • . 
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the high school accounting and bookkeeping textbook field,, 
considered the learning time issue in ciny terms more . 
specific than suggesting that time schedules' for learning 
bookkeeging tasks be flexible and suited to the needs of 
the learner. Suggested time schedules in their textbo6k 
teaching manuals show no recognition of differences in 
learning times for different job tasks.' The, study, there- 
^fore,drev7 no inferences that the amount of space devoted 
to a particular bookkeeping job task in a textbook was ah 
indication of learning eace or difficulty. 

Procedures used in the study 

The procedures used in this study have been separated 
int6 three areas to coincide with. the three questions asked 
in the statejTient of the problem. 

1. /V-That identifie^d job tasks are being performed 
by the beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker? 

• 

A. Tdentification of the research studies pertain- 
ing to the job tasks of beginning accounting 
\and bookkeeping workers was made through a re- 
viev7 of the literatHre for a period of eight 
years, from January 1, 1968 to December 31, 1975. 
The following sources were used in the review 
of the literature; complete documentation for 
these sources is found in the bibliography. - 

Educational Resources Informati.o n C enter (ERIC) 
Review of EduCcTtionaJ Researc h (SeS??) ^ 
Research Bulletins oF the> National Education 
Associatio n ^ 
' ' Abs t racts >ojr"lnstructi6nal Ma t erials in Voca- 

trpnai afTd Technical hlducation (/xlff) 
• Abstracts , of Research and Re l ated Material in 
Vocatiojiai and Technical Education TKRE) 
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Dissertation Abstracts Inte]g'national „ . 

Index to Doctoral Dissertations i.n Business 
Education ""^ 

^Masters' Theses in Education ' qj 

■ — - — • — t» ^ . 

Business Education Index * 
Business Education Forum 
Journal of business Education 
Current index to Journals in ^Education (GIJE) 

Monthly Catalog of U> S. Govermnent Publications 
, T^iericah Statistical Index ^ 7 

National Center for Educational Statistic? 
Bibliographies of the Occupational Research 
Division, U, S. Air Force Human Resources 
Laboratories ' 

Work-Related Abstracts 
Accountants ' Index - ^ 

The' Conference Board Cumulative Index \ ^ 
Source Directory of Predicasts Inc, 
E ncyclopedia of Business Information Sou r ces 
Index of Selected Publications of the"R'ana 
Corporation 

A broad group of approximately fifty descriptors 
was used in searching the sources listed above, 

B. The job tasks of beginning accounting and book- 
keepina workers as identified in each research 
study were listed and ranked by frequency of 
representation in the study. 

C. A search for criteria and/or a ratfing indBX to 
assign weight to eaqh identified job task list 
was madr through literature reviev7 of research 
authorit .es. 

D. A syntheses of the identified job task lists 
into^on^ .ist of the job tasks of beginning 
accoul?•^^ and bookkeeping workers ranked by 
f.n fvt^' y of represejitation w!as attempted. 

A list of the job "tasks of beginning accounting 
and bookkeeping workers ranked by frequency of 
representation was established. 

What job tasks are included in the conventional 
• high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum? 



E. 
2. 
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A.' Identification was made of the textbooks in the 
ohigh school accounting and bookkeepxng currxculum 
that were most coiran.only usfed. 

B Identified textbooks were analyzed by a method 
of content analysis, using volume of space as 
the measuring unit. The job tasks _ elxcxted 
from research provided the ;categorxes to be 
used in the content analysis. 

C Criteria to assign weight to each textbook job 
' task listing were established through corre- 
spondence with publishers and the applxcatxon 
of enrollment figures to that correspondence 
information. > ' . 

D A synthesis of the identified . textbook job task 
lilts into one list of all, the job tasks bexng 
included in the conventional hxgh school 
• ' accounting and bookkeeping curriculum was made. 

3. To v/hat extent does the conventional high school 
accounting and bookkeep^g curriculum include and prioritize 
these identified job ^asks? > ^ , - 

A. Rank-correlation coefficient methods were used 
to compare and analyze relationshxps between 
the research' identified job task Ixst and the 
textbook- identified job task Ixst. 

The analysis ot data was presented, interpreted, 
and discussed. , 

The findings of the study were used to answer 
Question 3 . ' ' 

Conclusions were drawn and recommendations made 
for high school accounting and bookkeepxng. 



B. 



C. 
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Chapter 2 



WIIAT JOB TASKS ARE BEING PERFORMED BY THE BEGINNING 
ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING WORKER? 



Chapter 2 discusses the methods and procedures used 
to answer the question posed in its title* The chapter 
identifies research studies pertaining to the job tasks of 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping workers and synthe- 
sizes the identified job task lists into one list. 

STUDIES PERTAINING TO THE JOB TASKS OF TH£J. BEGI^JING 
ACCOUNT IKG Al^JD BOOI^EEPING WORKER • 



Methods of identification . 

The identification of research studies pertaining 
to the job tasks of begihning ^accounting and bbokkeeping. 
workers w-is made through a reviev: of the literature for a 
period of eight years, from January 1, 1968 to December 31, 
1975. Sources selected for review from the area. of educa- 
tion were: 

Educational Resources Informed' ion Cente r (ERIC) 
Current Index to Journals in Education '.XJE) 
Diss er ta tion fJbs tr ac t n tern a tional 
Ma sters; Th^es in .Ed^ ^c ati o n 
Revie w oif Eailcational Research ( AERR ) 
ReseairFh Bu lletin s of ::h& National Ed ucntj^or: 
Association 

Sources . selected for review from the specific riv.v : 
business and vocational education v:ere: 

32 
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Business ~ Education Index 

Index to Doctoral Qi'ssertations in Business 
Education 

Abstracts of Instructional Materials in Vocational 

and Technical Education (AIM) 
Abstracts of Research in Vocational and Technical 

Education (ARM) 
Business Education Forum 
Journal _o£ Business Education 

Sources selected for review from the specific areas of 

business and accounting research were: 

Work'-Related Abstracts . . 
Accountants ' Index 

The Conference Board Cumulative Index 
Source Dix^cctory of PredicastSf Inc, 
Encyclopedia of Business InfoiTaation Sources 

GoverniBGnt docurrients selected for I'eview were: 

American Statistics Index 

Month ly Catalocr of U. S. Government Fublicrations 
^r- National Center for Educational Statistics 

Bibliographieis of the Occupational Research 
Division, United States Air Force Humaih 
Resources Laboratories 
* Index of " Selected Publj cations of the Rand 
Corporation 

The descriptors used in sea^rchlng the lite?:ature 
were de-feemiined in conjunction with the thesaurus or ke^'' 
word index used in each .of the sources listed. The 
descriptors, approximately 50 in number, ranged from terKiS 
as broad as accounting, bookkeeping, textbooks, and occu- 
pationcil analysis to, terms as specific as electronic data ^ 
processing occupations. Office of Education, statistical 
weighting measures, and business skills. 

. The identification of job task studies proceeded as 

; 'follows: 

50 
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1. All studies located in this search through hoth 
broad and specific descriptors were read in abstract. 

2. ' A13^ studies relating to the content area of 
accounti-ng and bookkeeping were identified by reading 
abstracts or the original texts. 

3. All studies whose abstracts related to job task 
analysis v;ere read in the original texts. 

4. The accounting and booJdceeping were divided 
into tV7o groups; 

a. studies specifically pertaining to the job 
tasks of beginning accounting and bookkeeping 
workers. These 16 studies are identified and 
reviewed in detail in this chapter* 

b. studies relating to the content area of 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping, but con- 
taining no specific information about the job 
tasks of beginning accounting and bookkeiping 
workers. These 48 studies are identified and 
listed in Appendix A. 

• . i 

The 16 studies specifically pertaining to the job tasl^s of 
beginning 'accounting and bookkeeping v;orkers j 

The 16 research studies containing specific infor- 
mation about the job tasks of beginning accounting and 
bookkeepiAg workers were identified through the review of 
literature. The studies are listed here by year pf piiblica 
tion^ then reviewed. ,The two Vnited States Air Force 
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studies/ those of English and Morsh, and Garza have been 
combined ■ for review, as have the two allied' health studies, ■ 
• that of GosmanTand of Henrich. 
, 1967 , . 

• John R. Burton; and other Sv Study of the Oppor- 
tunities 'for, Requirements of, and Knowledges , 
. ' Abilities, and Related Characteristics Needed by 

Beginning Office Work ers- -in the State of Connecti- 
cut, with Implications for Business and Office 
Workers .(Hartford; Connecticut State Department of 
Edxication, Hartford, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion; University of Connecticut, Storrs ,' School of 
'Education, 1967) ED 022 864. 

Ralph R. Spanswick, "An Investigation to Determine 
the Qualifications and Skills JDesired, Accepted, 
and Actually Used in Manual Bookkeeping Jobs which 
■ were Listed in Chicago and Kew Yoj^k City Newspapers 
During the Months of May and August, 1966" (Doctoral 
di-5sertation. Northern Illinois University, ,1967). 

1968 

Gayle A. Stelter, "A Study of the Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Duties Performed and Automatic Equipment 
.Used by Bookkeeping and Accounting Em.ployees in 
- ■ Rural Minnesota Businesses" (Doctoral dissertation. 
Northern Illinois University, 19G8) . 

E. A. Perkins, *F. R. Byrd, and D. E. Roley, 

> Clusters of Tasks ■ Associated with Performance of 
Major Types of Office V7ork (Pullman; Washington 
State University, 1S6B) ED 018 665. 

F. Kendrick Bangs .tnd Mildred Hillestad, Curricular 
Imp lications of Automated D at a Processing for 

. Fducati onal Institution s, United States Office of 
Education Research Study, Project No. BR5-0144 
(Boulder: Universi<ty of Colorado, 1968). 

Kenneth 7irthur Ertel, C lusters of Tasks Performe d 
by Merchandising Emplo yees V7or]:ing in Three Stan- 
dard InciUL^triai Clas^^ifiCxxtions ot. Ket al3 Estab- 
lis hiiientsT nFinal Report, No. 20, United States 
Office of Education Study, Grant OEG-4-7-0700.31 
(Olympia: Washington State University, 1968) • 
ED 023 911. 
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Jacgueline English ai^cl Joseph E. Morsh, Occupa- 
tional Surve y of the Aiccounting and Finance 
C areer Fiel d 671X1. --^mxS, 67a70, 67290 (Lackland. . >^ 
Air Force Base, Texads Personnel Research Labora- 
tory, Aerospace Medical Division, Air Force Systems 
Command, PRL-TR-68-2- (1, 11, 111) 1968). 

Evelyn Honaker, "A Cdnparison of Bookkeepers in 
Rusiell County, Virginia and Job Activities Provided 
by Instructional Materials Csed in Russell County^, 
Virginia Bookkeeping Classes" (Master's thesis, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1968). 

1970 



Minna L. Gosman; and others, Occupation al. Analysis 
of Tasks T^-c^^'fr.Tyr^^fi •> a Medica l Record Departiflen t. 
Interim Report (Los Jmgeies: California University, 
Division of Vocational Education, 1970) ED 041 148. 

Robert R. Henrich; and others, A^udy 6f Purohas- 
ing Occupati ons in Health C ar e Facilitie-s . Interim 
Riport (ios Angeles: CalifoHiia University, - 
Division of Vocational Education, 1970) ED 041 146. 

1972 .. 

Frank Lanhom, et al. , Development of Task Performance 
statement s- for a New Offi ce and Business Educa uion. 
Learnings Syste m '(KOBELS) , Revised Final Project 
Report (Columbusi Center for Research and Leader- 
ship Development in Vocational ^nd Technical _ _ 
Education, Ohio State University, 1973) ED 068 728. 

Terry Frame, "The Relationship Between Tasks Per- 
formed by Office Employees and by Office Education^ 
Students" (Doctoral dissertation. Northern Illinois 
University, 1971). 

Andrew" T. Garza, Occupational Survey of Saven 
Accounting and Finance Civil Service Series (LacK- 
land Air Force Base, Texas:. Personnel Research 
Division, Air Force Systems Command, Brooks Air 
Force Base, Texas,. AD-6-54 967 , AFHRL-TR-72, 1972). 

Battelle Memorial Institute, A]iEx£loratory Stu^^ 
AnaDyze New Skill Co ntent in Selecte d Occupation^ jji 
MiEE'iqan and. the"ilchanisiiiJE^^ 

v7^7?^rnnal EQUcati on"C^-ricula : Section Heport on 
CIZI3FE7-ry T^'rit7"^tiH"6g rapiiGr^^ 

^iFFon (ColuiBbus; Columbus Laboratories, 1S72) 
ED 085 511. 
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1973 ' ■ 

Sidney D. Borcher and John W. Joyner, Business 

Data 'processing Occupational Performance Survey y . . 

Interim Report (Columbus: Center for Vocational ■/ 

and Technical Education^ Ohio State University, 

1973) ED 078 125. 

Leonard J. West, Survey of Entry-Level Bookkeeping 
Activities in Relation to the- High School Bookkeep- 
ing Curriculum , Research Report 73-1 (New .York; ^ 
City Univer'sity of New York, Instituta for Research 
and Evaluation in Occupational Education, 1973) 
p. 199r ED 086 873. 

The Bu rton. study. The purpose of this study was uo c ollect 
data about the qualifications and" needs of young people 
seeking office employment in Connecticut. Questionnaires 
were mailed to every fifth Connecticut company lifted in 
the Dun and Bradstreet reference book, as well as to other . 
nonlisted Connecticut businesses -whose names were supplied 
by the Connecticut State Employment Service. 

Of the 1,224 firms contacted, 824 responded ahd 
provided data which formed the base of 522 intervievjs 
conducted with beginning office workers and their 353 
supervisors. Workers and supervisors were employed in 130 
firms having at least 5 beginning v;orkers. Burton collected 
information about 140 duties performed by office workers, 
along with the skills and knowledge necessary for office 
work. Of the 140 duties, 33 could be specifically applied; 
to accounting and bookkeeping; 6f the 522 office' workers, 
45 were identified by the title of bookkeeper: . The account- 
ing and bookkeeping, job tasks identified were very generali- 
zed, e. g., "Calculates rates or payments," (p. 193). 
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Burton's findings noted that most of the major 
employers of office workers were located in metropolitan 
areas of the state. Burton also noted that, for many firms, 
the high schools provided the major source of office 
employees, that nearly all beginning office workers were 
high pr^>c)ol graduates, and that of these employees, only one 
in any training beyond high 'school. 

The Sj.answick study . ; This small but carefully executed' study 
.was designed to identify and examine the activities per- 
formed in manual bookkeeping jobs available to employees 
whose formal tr,ai'::ing was lim.it ed to' a one-year high 
school course in bookkeeping. The mcinual bookkeeping jobs 
available v:ere identified by examining the Help Wanted ads 
iti Chicago and Nev; York city newspapers. A group of 80 
respondents who satisfied the qualifications were found in 
Chicagp and New j York* 

The nature of the activities performed in manual 
bookkeex:>ing jobs and the reactions of. employers and 
employees to the *^a3\Je of a one-year high school course in 
bookkeeping as preparation for thosd^ jobs v^ere determined 
by using two .questionnaires sent to the 80 employees and . 
their employers. The questionnaires v/ere pjrepared from; 
the activities covered in three high school ^accounting and 
bookkeeping textbooks* The questionnaire, refined through 
a pilot study, gathered information on the activities, 
nature, and frequency of - 73 bookkeeping ai^tivitics performed 
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by employees classified as bookkeepers* Chi-square 
analysis was used to confirxQ the similarity of the job 
activities reported in Chicago and New York. 

Spansv/ick found that most firms advertising book- 
keeping jobs were not willing to hire inexperienced workers. 
Both employers and employees studied in this survey reported 
that bookk<^eping job experience, rather than high school 
bpokkeeping courses, prepared them for their jobs. 

V'^-The S telter study ,. Stelter's study sought to dete: r. ne ,the 
■qualifications of and duties performed by bookkeepers and ^ 
accountants in-^rural businesses. The stucy also gathered >^ 
data about the types of equipment used by bookkeepers and 
accountants,, as well as projections of future equipment 
needs of offices. 

Tv:o field-tested questionnaires were mailed to a 
carefully dravm sample of 229 firms in Minnesota, one to 
employers and one to their employees. Usable resportscjjjjjf 
came from 111 employers and 154 bookkeeping employees.- The 
firms represented six Standard Industrial Classifications 
>(S.a:C'c), and w.-re all located in . cities over 50 miles 
from a population center in Minnesota having 50,000 persons 
or more. . Stelter attempted, through this formula, to get 

a truly representative sample of rural bookkeepers. Besides 

-. . J • 

the data collected by questionnaire, ^ 34 interviews v;ere 

•■ .. . V... 

conducted. Chi-square aralysis revealed that questionnaire , 
and interview data were substantially the same. Of the '80 
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traditional bookkeeping and accounting duties listed on his 
questionnaire, Stelter found thatt 46 of these duties were 
not performed at all by threa-^fourths of his respondents. 
He also found that formal education, while helpful, was not 
necessary to perform most of the duties of a bocu:keeper in 
rural Minnesota, but that employment as an accountant re- 
quired educational training beyond high school. 

The Perlkns; B yrd', and Roley study . This study was designed 
to identify capabilities required for modern offi<^e work. 
Specifically, the stud;, identified clusters of tasks per- 
formed by a sample of 663 office employees working in 
various sizes of offices .in twelve Standard Industrial Classi 

fications in the state of V7ashington^ The sample was based 

> ■■ . ♦ 

on a model developed at Washington State. University in 1966.1 

Of the 295 farms in the private enterprise sector and the, 

28 g;overnirient agencies surveyed, 80.3 percent of private 

firms, and -96.8 percent of the government agencies responded. 

Perkins used a\f ield-tested questionnaire of 599 

office tasks, which had been validated Ify interview with a 

sample of office workers and supervisors, as well as a jury 

of 'experts; The 599 office tasks were clust(?red within 13 

*■ • , 

Ifidv/ard Perkins, and F. Ross Boyd, A Res earch Model 
for. Idon t ification of Ta sk and Knowledge 'Clus ters 7iss ociated_ 
. V7ith rorforma ncGr of- Major Types of Office Ij :mployoc s^AV6"rk , 
rroJcct^hKiJ^'T^ (Pullm"aiT: Washington State University,- 
1966). ^ c , 
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major categories of tasks — typewriting, office machines ^ 
and equipment, dictating and transcribing, mailing, filing, 
telephoning "and communicating, clerical, securing data, 
matheiTiQtics, fincincial and recordkeeping, editorial, meeting, 
and working with people. Clusters of tasks were also pre- 
pared for each, of six broad job classifications — supervision 
secretarial-stenographic , clerical , bookkeeping-accounting , 
"business machine operators, and data processing. 

Chi-square anralysis of data supported two hypotheses 
tested: (1) significant differences existed in tasks per- 
foriued by office workers in various industrial classifica- 
tions, and (2) significant differences existed in tasks 
performed by office workers in small and large offices. Of 
the 663 respondents, 131 were classified in bookkeeping- 
accounting, and 20 were classifi^id in data processing. Of 
the 599 office tasks, approximately 140 v;ere financial and 
recordkeeping tasks. Of the 140 financial and irecordkeeping 
tasks, only 32 were performed by at least 40 percent of the 
einploy(:CS responding. 

The Eangs and Ilillestad study . The purpose of this large- 
scale national study was to provide guidance for the 
evaluation of existing programs and .the establj.shment of 
nev/ programs in data processing on the high school and 
junior college .level. Information for the studj^ was com- 
piled from businesses using data processing equipment and 
from institutions teaching data processing. . 
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A preliminary census of data processing offerings 
was obtained by sending 10,278 questionnaires to all 
secondary and junior colleges in the United States. Over 
94 percent of the institutions surveyed responded, resulting 
in a compilation of the characteristics of existing^ data 
processing programs throughout the United States. A random 
sample of 353 businesses in 39 states was interviewee^ to 
determine the knowledge needed for data processing job 
entry, the patterns of advancement for data processing jobs, 
and projections of new hardware and software with attendant 
implications for future job opportunities and training 
programs. A total of 176 school systems, high schools and 
junior colleges, located in the same cities as the sampled 
businesses, were studied through interview and by. question^ 
naire to give information about existing data processing 
programs, equipment, teachers, and students. 

Ti. J Bangs and Hillestad study was designed to 

comprehensively cover almost all aspects of data processing 

training and employment requirements. Along with, this 

large collection of data, the job duties most commonly per- 

formed by 1,517 data processing employees were also collected. n 

.(Bangs and Hillestad, pp. 26-28). The data processing job 

categori.es most frequently open to high school graduates 

v;ere: keypunch operator, tape librarian, unit record* 

c iipmont operator, and computer operator. The verifier 

ft 

o operator's job v;as also studied, but those duties so 
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closely paralleled the keypunch' operator ' s duties that 
detailed analysis of the verifier operator's job was not 
presented. The job categories of prograininer, data process- 
ing supervisor / and systems analyst were most frequently 
available to workers with post high school training in -data 

processing. . ' 

The researchers concluded that future dat.a process- 
ing jobs will -become more complex rather than more abundant 
and that many of these same jobs will exist years into the 
future. Expanded opportunities v/ere also forecast for 
persons trained in new developments in softv.^are. The con- 
clusion was also dl-awn that educational institutions were 
not training enough data processing personnel for the needs 
of business. 

The Brtel study . This study collected 'current data about 
major 'tasks performed by merchandising. employees in three 
Standard Industrial Classifications of retail stores. ^ A 
stratified random/sample of 609 employees was drawn from 
departir.ent- stores ('siC 531) , general merchandise stores 
(SIC 539>, and variety stores (SIC 533) in King and Pierce 
counties in Washington. Percentages of stores arid employees 
in each stratum of the popialation closely matched the 
national population in terms of percentages of stores and 
employees in each of " the three SIC' s , selected. 

Separate questionnaires were prepared for non- 
supervisors and supervisors so that performances of the 225 
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job tasks could be compared on two levels. Among the 225 
job tasks on the questionnaire, 60 applied to the area of 
the conventional high school accounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum. 

Analysis of the findings showed limited opportunity 
for noncollege bound youth to advance into supervisory 
positions. Data also shoWed limited opportunity for early 
advancement of women into supervisory positions.' 

The Honaker study . This small study compared job activities 
of .32 booUcecpers in Russell County/ Virginia with job 
activities contained In textbooks and practice sets used 
in Russell County, Virginia bookkeeping classes. 

A Checklist of 52 job activities was developed* 
through interview with bookkeepers. The 32 bookkeepers 
(nonrandomly selected) v;ere interviewed and asked v;hether 
they performed the activities on the c' r.klist. 'They Were 
also asked to add any additional boo]:keeping activities per- 
formed that' were not on the checklist* 

The job activities taught in bookkeeping classes 
were compiled by an examination of the textbooks used in 
Russell County bookkeeping classes. The researcher devised 
a judgmental counting and difficulty weighting system as a 
base to relate the job activities of bookkeepers to job 
activities taught by the textbook in high school bookkeeping 
classes. Analysis revealed considerable differences betv;een 
bookkeeping activities on the job and in school « 
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The Gosinan and Henrich studies > Both the Gosman and the, 
Henrich studies were part of a national allied health 
project^ designed to determine appropriate. content for health 
occupations curricula, A selected national sample of 48 
hospitals and extended care facilities had been drawn as 
part of' the overall project. Questionnaires constructed 
-through literature review and the expert help of national 
technical advisory committees were used to analyze tasks 
performed. by medical personnel* 

The Gosman study collected data about 249 tasks » 
performed within the medical records departiaents of the. 48 
l^alth institutions in the national sample. Tasks were " 
grouped by 17 functions and by 6 occupational titles of 
which medic5.1 records clerk most closely resembled a book- 
keeper or accounting worker. Analysis - of the data having 
implications for accounting and bookkeeping training 
revealed that the tasks of the medical records clerk were 
clearly clerical and did not require specific training in 
accounting arid booldceeping . General data analysis revealed 
that 25 percent of the respondents had. no previous training 
bdfore eiviployment in medical record departments. Implica- 
tions for curriculuKi development in the medical records 

— % 

^j^llied Hee.lth. Prof essions Projects, USOE Grant 
C-8-080627 (Los Angeles: Univers.ity of Calif orniu, 
Divjsion of Vocational Education, l969) ED "037 350. 
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fi Id were that task training L.i.fht bfi-s- '•'^ aev. i.or"'i cy 
using a group of educational caf-cjr It r.ric'- developed a 
progression of clerical skills and kno'.,ledge that provided 
personnel mobility. ^ 

- The Henrich study focused on medical facility 
purchasing. A questionnaire concerning 208 task elements 
in general purchasing practices was completed by 126 
persons in 29 of the original 48 institutions. Data were 
analyzed by 6 occupational categories of which accountant 
was . one. Data were reported in three ways:' (1) percentage 
of respondents who performed the task (this was. considered 
to-be the most important aspect of performance); (2) modal 
frequency of performance; and (3) difficulty level. The 
study found that medical purchasing agent is not a clearly 
defined profession for which specific qualifications exist, 
and that the diversity of procedures and practices within 
this occupation calls. for flexible training programs. 
Henrich classified only 4 of the 126 respondents as" 
accountants, finding like Gosmar;, no specific implications 
for accounting and booJJceeping • - 

The HOBELS study (Lanham) . Planning and instrumentation 
for the New Office and Business Education Leariiina Systen^ 
^(NOBELS), began July 1, 1968. Responding to the n^ for 
business education curricula renev/al and a changing market 
for office job preparation, KOBELS v/as spawned by the 
actions of the Research Foundation, the National Business 
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Education Association, and Delta Pi Epsilon, The project 
was sponsored' tijrough federal grants, publishing grants 
from Southwestern and Gregg,, and developed by a consortiuiti 
of four institutions of higher learning representing New 
York, Georgia and Tennessee, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
California- The National Association of State Supervisors 
for Business and Office Education acted reactors to ajid 
disseminators of progress during the study. The KOBELS 
project was the most comprehensive research done to date in 
the field of business" education. 

The overall purpose of NOBELS was to assess and 
modify business education curriculvmu. The data in this 
study were drav/n by interviev? from em.ployed office v/orkers, 
and while many educational im.plicatibns were and remain to 
be drawn from these data, no statistical data about what 
was actually being taught in schools v/ere reported in 
NOBELS, The major product of NOBELS was the development 
of an inventory of educational specifications in behavioral 
terms that represented basic tasks actually performed by^ 
office workers. Analysis of the 373 educational specifica- 
tions or task statements was pointed toward of f ice educa- 
tion curriculiom renev/al. 

The NOBELS study was, -.based on an analog systems 
model. The development of the model has been reported by 
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Lanham ih a feasibility study^ fop NOBELS. The model was 
consistently tested, modified, and retested* Thirty-five 
different interview protocols were made prior to pilot 
testing, each one representing modifications from field 
testing. Pilot testing took place in California and 
Georgia from January to May, 1969* Principal data collec- 
tions took place from June to October, 196:^ • Data were 
collected by interview fiiom 1,232 office employees and their 
supervisors in four major areas of the United States, New 
Yorl:, Georgia and Tennessee, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
California. The 1,232 interviews yielded 4,564 basic job 
* tasks perfonried in offices, with the identif icatiion of 
32,447 steps involved in t-ifese job task.. The 4^564 basic 
job tasks were refined into 373 task performance statements, 
The 373 task performance statements incli^aed a jvariety of 
detail about the steps involved in the performance' of each 
task, illustrative flowcharts of the steps in (the task, 
hardware and software used in the performance |of the task, 
educational cues applicable to the task, and Criteria for 
evaluation of task performance. | 



o ^Frank Lanham et al.,- ?. Pl^nni p g StU&y to Deternnine 
the FeaRij3iJ.it^_of Developing a N -ev/ liusinen|i 3 and Oftxc e 
Edu"catioTr"c:u rr iculuni , Moor fshot — an OfficG " Qc 'cup<itio n 
Curr icu3.ura", Final Report, Project No. 7-1223 (ColiMibus, 
Ohio: Center for Reniearch and Leadership Ipevelopitient in 
Vocational and Technical Education^ 1S68) ED 023 894. 
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The office jobs .examined closely approximated the 
existing office employment situation-; a judgmental sampling 
design was used to yield data in proportion to the demographic 
location of office workers fo\md in census information. 
Interviewers, typically certified business teachers having 
office ekperienrte and currently enroled in master's programs 
attached to the collection areas, were carefully trained 
through a planned. training program. The interview form 
included employer and employee background information and 
.space to list the six major job tasks performed on the job. 
Employees were interviewed, and supervisors were also 
interviewed to check the validity of employee information. 
Additional information was obtained about job tasks such ' 
as difficulty, frequency of performance, time percentage," 
prospects of tasks changing in the future,' and consequences 
of ^failure of performance. Data were also collected about 
software and hardware used in task performance, criteria 
for successful performance, required skills,, cues that 
initiated 'performance, and critical incidents that occurred 
in task performance. The collection of 780 critical 
incidents' allowed for analysis of the social context of 
office vjork. 

The analysis of data required some adjustments of 
the original model; these adjustments are in line with the 
original NOBELS philosophy of assessment and modification 
wrhere necessary to strengthen output. The final report 
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groups the 373 task performance stateiTients into 12 func- 
tional classifications. The task statements were listed 
by the frequency of task sheets represented. 

Of the 1,232 office employees interviewed , 514 or 41 
percent were identified as perfonaing nuxnera^cal recording 
and data processing tasks. When classified by job title, 
251 were accounting clerks, 128 were data processing 
operators, and' 135 were general clerks (NOBELS, p. 311). 
Of the 4,564 task sheets collected, 1,851 applied to 
-accounting and bookkeeping job tasks; of the 1,851 task 
"Sheets, S80 V7er^ from the classification Nuinerical Clerical 
Records, 398, from electronic Data trocessiug, 198 from ^ 
Client Related Services, 79 from Sales , 63 from Inventory, 
Shipping and Receiving, 94 from Purchasing, and 39 from 

Production • . . 

The final products of NOEtLS are: 373- Task Per-- 
formance Statements (NOBELS, pp. 66-87) the Tasionomy of.. 
Office Activities;^ data collection reports from Calhoun,^ 

^Harry Huffman, Mary Brady, et al., A Taxonomy 
of Office Zict ivities for B usiness and Office .jlgl^^A'^A^jl 
(Colvmbus : C'enter for Research and De\'(-lopmerit In Vocation 
and Technical Education, Ohio State University 1968) . 

^Calfrey C. Caihouh.et al., Povelopment of Perf or - 
mancG Goals f ox a .Ne w Office c\ n& Busin ess Eci ucatio n Learn- 
InoT'Tivstem, Final" Report, Project 91-E (Athens, Georgia: 
GeoTgia~Ur^^ 1970) ED 073 256.. Note that Calhoun^s 

report also includes an analysis of hardvrare used by oif:ir?.e 
workers and an analysis of social interaction critical 
incidents. . 
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Erickson,^ Price and Hopkins,^ and Tonner^ Huffman's, report 
on the emergent office;^ a concordance of verbs and objects 
(NOBELS, pp. 300-307); and a talent inventory. 

The Freune study . The purpose of Frame's study was to 
determine what relationships existeL'l between offi^re tasks 
performed by first and second year office -employees and the 
o'ffice tasks performed by senior high school students en-- 
rolled in vocational office education courses. 

Using a questionnaire listing 600 office tasks (a 
modification of the Perkins, Byrd, and Roley instrument), 
Frame studied tasks performed by 166 off j.ce eir.ployees and 
those performed by 448 Arizona public high school seniors 
currently f nrolled in vocationetl office education. THe 166 



^Lawrence W. Erickson, New Office and Business Edu- 
cation Learnings System s, Final Report , Project 91-D (Los 
Angeles: University of California Gofaduate School, 1969). 

"^Ray G. Price, and Charles R. Hopkins > New O f fice . 
and Bus iness Educa ti on Learnings System , Final Repprt, 
Project 91--F (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1970). 

o 

Herbert A. Tonne, New Office and Business Education 
Learning Syste m/ Final Report, Project 91--G (Albany : 
Research Fpundation of the Slate of New York^ 1969). 

^Harry Jluffman^ and Dale D. .Gust, Busi ness Educatio n ' 
for the Eiiiergent Offi ce, Interim Report (Columbus : Center 
for Vocational and Te"cEnical Education i Ohio State University 
1970) ED 043 754. 

-'•^Fred S."Cook,^F. W. Lanham, and R., Schwartz, 
Talent Inventory fo r Hew Offic e and Business Education 
Learnings System, Final Report, 'Project 91-B (Detroit: 
Department of Business and Distributive Education, V7ayne 
r>tatG. University i. 1970). 
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office employees had less than two years of work experience, 
and all of them had been e5irolled in Arizona public high 

■ 0- 

f 

school vocational office education programs. Of the 60X) 
tasks listed" on the questionnaire, 144 applied to financial 
and recordkeeping tasks. Of the 166 employees surveyed, 22 
were classified- job titlewise as bookkeepers, and 4 as data 
processors. 

Study of the collected data revecilecf significant 
differences between the tasks performed by office employees 
and those performed* by high sdhool stuuents^^^^^Che^ high 
school students performed considerably mo^e^^&ks^han did 
the office v;orkers. * ^ 

The ITnited State s Air Force studies, (English and Morsh, 

■ - "■ " "' # _ 

and Garza) . The United States Air Force Occupational 
Research Project started in 1959 and has operated continu- 
ously ever since. The. purpose of the Project is to expand 

■ . r ' ■ 

and improve Air Force methods for; job analysis^ job. 

evaluation;' job structure; job requirjem^nts V7ith emphasis 
on aptitude and training; career , development; personnel 
utilization; and job satisfaction, particularly relating to 
personnel retention. • 
Information for job analysis in the Air Force 'is 
collected through a job task inventory system: Each job 
inventory in composed of bcickground questions whieh gather 
task-rolated information; . task statements for v/hich the job 
incumbent indicates performance or nonperformance; and 'task 
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attribute scales on which individual tasks may be rated. 
The Air Force inventories have been carefully polished 
through a series of pilot tests, modifications, and expert 
reviews. The samples used for data collection frequently 
represuiit an entire population or largjp percentage of a 
populatron. Analysis of data is made , through CODAP^^ 
programs, 1,400 of which are available to provide sophisti- 
cated mathematical and statistical., methods for analyzing 
. and reporting occ:upational information to ansv/er as wide a 
range of mancigement problems as possible. 

The j6b inventory approach claims many advantages. - 
Melching and Borcher summarize these advantages concisely: 

^ 1. /The teclmique is economical. Data can 
be collected from hundreds of workers in an occupa-- 
tional field for less than it v;ould cost to collect 
data from a few cases using professional job 
analysis. 

2. Toe information collected is quantifiable. 
The number of people perfosfming any given task/ can 
be counted and their characteris$:ics described\ 

3. Since the data collected by task inventory 
techniques are quantifiable, they can be stored, 

* manipulated, analyzed, and reported by comupter. 

A. The csults of the task inventory can be 
validated c.r,C\ checked for stability using conven- 
tional statistical techniques. 

5. The technique yields information that is 
accurate. 12 



l-^United States Air Force Comprehensive Occupational 
Data Aiialysis Prograii\s (CODAP) . : 

l^VJilliam A. Melching, and Sidney D. Borcber, 
P rocedures fo r 'Constructing and Using Task In ventorie s , 
Research and Development Series No. 91 (Goluifibus: The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio S^-ate Univ.rcity 
1973) p. 3. 
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Dr. RaiTuond Christal,. head of the Air Force 
Occupational Research Project and a leading researcher in 
job analysis, has offered evidence of the accurafey and re- 

. liability of v;orkers who fill out job inventories. 

— 6h«,stal fbund that double-checiving and filling out the 
saBie informaltion on separate occasions yielded split-half 
reliabilities ranging from .95 to .99, that supervisors 
agreed with infomiation received from suboidinates , and that 
daily work records agreed with worker statements 
(Christal, p, 6) . 1 \ - - 

The Air Force has developed and uses a "Relative 
Tixae Spent" rating .scale. Researchers found that while, 
many workers cannot indicate an exact percentage of the 
time they spend oh each specific task performed, they can 
confidently state that more time is gpent on one te.sk than 
on another. This led to the development of a 7- point scale 
on which workers report the an^ount of time spent on each 
task relative to the amount of time spent on other tasks. 
.This "Relative Time Spent" rating scale allows quantification 
not possible from "Frequency of Performance" data (Christal, 



13Rayiaond Christal, "The United States Air Force 
Occupational Research Project " (paper presented at the 
Stato-of-the Art Symposium at the Occupational Reseeirch and 
Development Center, San Diego, Calif ornia, July 10-12, 1973) 
ED 094 1C7. Major Chrirjtal is head of the USAF Occupational/ 
Research Division, Air Forces Human Resources Laboratories f 
Lackland AFD, Texas. 
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p» 7). Work is currently being done by Mead, and Christal^^ 
on a universal job difficulty index equation, as well as on 
time emphasis in training for entry level jo^r. 

The door to using military occupy tj.ontil information 
in general education trainii^g is opening. A study by 
Smith and Callahan^^ demonstrated that, with the exception 
of combat operations, military and civilian occupations 
be coherently compared. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education at Ohfb^State University is applyimg 
task inventory concepts to ^ucational programs, 
directory of task inventories-*-^ had already been published 
by the Center, with a second one scheduled for publication 
in the near future. 

Two Air Force studies specifically pertaining to 
job taslc analysis in book}ceeping and accounting have been 
completed. Both of these studies, the Enyli.sh and Morsh 



^^D. F. Mead, and Raymond Christal, Devel o pment of 
a Co nstant S tandc^rd Weight E g uati on f or Eva3Aiati6i r Jo b 
DTft'icuJ.ty, AFKRL TR-70-44, /tb 720-255 iJi^ackTand AFT, Texas 
Per^ionncl Research Lab, Aerospace Medical Division, Sept. 
1967). 

^^Janice E. Smith> and W. Thomas Cfillahan, Coordi - 
nation and Integ ration of Mil itary Educai. ion wit h Nationa l 
Ca reer Kducat:) o n , P i^c.ije 2 ; Final ircp ort , Tecliijical Report 
C90 fsTlver Spring, Maryland: Operations Research Inc., 
1975) ED 105 250. 

^ ^ Dire c tory of Tas]c In ve ntori es, Vol . 1 (Columbus ; 
The Center for VocatTion'-.l and Teclinical T3ducation, Bureau 
of Occupations and Adult Eoucal' )n, Ohio State University, 
1974) ED lOG 332. 
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study, and the Garza study, were performed under Project 
7734, Development of Methods for Describing., Evaluating, and 
Structuring Air Force Occupations;. Task 773401, Development 
of Methods for Collecting, Analyzing, and Re^^orting Informa- 
tion Describing Air Force Specialties. 

The guidelines for Project 7734 were established as 
a result of research done by Clyde Mayo, Project Director. ^ 
Mayo^*' constructed, administered, and prepared for analysis 
19 job inventories covering 28 enlisted career ladders. 
Job inventory construction started from a review of litera- 
ture, then proceeded through field interviev/s v;ith 150 | 
technical advisors in each of the 19 career fields . Tech- 
nical advisors came from the four major skill areas: 
apprentice, journeyman, techician, and superintendent. 
Modifications and further refinements of the inventories 
were made by post-field interviews and conferences. Field 
review added an average of 54 new tasks to each inventory, 
representing an average increase of 15 percent to the tasks 
already in the inventories. 

A variety of background variables were included in 

the background section of each job inventory booklet. 

These variables included experience, education, rank, 

equipment, types of paperwork processed, job interest, job 

' \ • - • V 

^''ciyde Mayo, Su rvey of Tv;e nt y-inight Air Fpr cf 
Carre er Ladd ers with Nineteen Job Invontojries AFHlUi-TR-SS- 
109 (Lackland' AFB, Texas: Personnel Research Division, Air 
Force llvuuun Re.sources Laboratory, Air Force Systems Command, 
July 1960i. 
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satisfaction, £tnd special skill requirements. Sxibjects 
were asked to rank tasks on 7 point. "Relative Time Spent" 
rating scales, which were used on all inventories as the 
primary rating factor. Some of the secondary rating factors 
used were: training required, dLmportance, where' training 
was acquired, time required to learn job, and work experience 
on tasks. 

Job inventories were mailed to Air Forco installt - 
tions all over the world. If the career ladder being 
surveyed had 3,000 members or less, 100 percent sampling ^ 
was attempted. For career ladders having over 3,000, 
random sampling was used. Sample size per inventory ranged 
from 407 to 1,715 with a mean of 1,119. A post-saiiipling 
questionnaire Was mailed to the Test Control Officers, who 
had administered the inventories, to learn whether ad^nin:- 
strative instructions were clear. Results f:r that, over 

95 percent of the Test Control Officers enccu>rl-^;red no 
difficulties in administration. 

English and Morsh, using the guid' Jvinc:r> r' id inven-- 
tories established by Mayo as part of Proj;:tc-^ 7' .>4, conducted 
the occupational survey of the Air Force i :.. : anting and 
Finance Career Ladder 671X1, 671X1, 67170, a:;rl 67^^90. Tho 
purpose of the survey was to collect data about the job tasks 
performed in this career ladder. The career codes are 
described as follows: 
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671X1-AF 67131 Apprentice General Accounting 

Specialist 

AF 67133 Apprentice General Disbursements 
Specialist 

' 671X3 AF 67151 General Accounting Sp^icialist 

AF 67153 General DisbursemcT-tt; Specialist 
67170 Accounting and Finance Supe.rvisor 
67290 Accounting and Finance Stip<.;rintendent 

The survey instrument was a job inventory consisting 
of background information and 468 task stat-r;ments^ grouped 
under 14 duty categories. The inventory v^ei; administered 
to 1,543 ainrien in 18 major air commands. The 1,54 3 airmen 
represented 44.5 percent of the total population in the 
Accounting and Finance career field. 

Ihe Garza study also used the .,ividolines r;.id methods » 
established by Kayo in Project 7734. The G.-rz.^. ready was 
designed to test the effectiveness of Aix Fci c ^ ;)Ob analysis 
tech-niques cn civilian jobs as well as to coiv.v..-?i.e the con- 
tent of those civilian jobs with those in the same career 
area havinc: loilitary inciombents . Thit- iui-ci^l effort in- 
volved civil service workers at A'r Force installations 
' grouped in the fo3.-:!:owing Accountinv and Finance series: 

GS^SOl General Accounting Clerical and 

Administrative Series 
GS-520 /iccou.nts Maintenance Clerical Series 
GS-525 Accounting Teci^nician Series 
GS-530 Cash Processir.g Series 
GS-540 Voucher Exeuniner Sei-ies . 
GS-54 4 Payroll Series 
3S-545 Military Tayroll Series 

The survey instrument-, a job inVs^ntory of 603- task 

3tatenicnts ^J-^ouped under 14 d.vcy categories, was administered 

to the total Air I'orce civilian population of 6,4 60 persons 



in the seven Accounting and l-'inance series classifications. 
The nuinl?er of usable returns equaled 5,555 or 86 percent of 
the total population. As the current computer's hierarchical 
grouping capacity was slightly under 2,000 cases, a statified 
suijsample of 1,936 cases was extracted from the total sample 
of 5,555. Analysis of csira was made using CODAP programs. 

A comparison of ' even series, in terms of time 

incumbents spent on tasks, revealed a significant amount 
of overlap between the series, particularly series GS-520 
and GS-525. Recommendations . included consideration of a 
consolidation of series .GS-520 and GS-525 with some re- 
structuring also taking place among the other series. Pre- 
liminary comparisons between the civilian and military 
Accounting and Finance survey data indicated similar group- 
ing structures at the cluster and sub -level type, but at the 
job-level type fewer military job types appeared to be 
comparable to civilian job types. The civilian data being 
compared came from the Garza study, while the military data 
being compared came from the English and Morsh study. This 
lack of identification between military and civilian job 
types may possibly be due to the different and broader 
coverage of the seven civil service Accounting and Finance 
series compared to the narrower coverage of ttio six airmen 
ladders, 671X1, 671X3, 67170, and 67290. More detailed 
comparisons of civilian and military Accounting and Finance 
occupations are in progress and are yet to be reported. 
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fThe application of Air Force job analysis methodol- 
ogy to civilian occupations appears to be fruitful. The 
research by Garza showed that the use of Air Force methods 
resulted in describing civilian jobs as effectively as those, 
same Air Force methods describe military jobs. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute study . This section of a 
Michigan 'state series on vocational education reported on 
four occupations in busine;3s: clerk typist, clerk steno- 
grapher, bookkeeper, and salesperson. The Michigan series 
was designed to collect infoonation about job tasks per- 
formed and. about employers' skill requirements. The pur- 
pose of the series v/as to reduce discrepancies between the 
skills eii;ployers desire and the skills students acquire in 

vocational education. 

To obtain information about- the-occupation off book- 

keeper, four businesses in Grand Rapids ,„ Michigan, . and four 
in Columbus, Ohio, were studied by interview. Fifty account- 
ing and bookkeeping tasks were compiled and divided into 
five functional areas. The report, which omitted specific 
inforraation and should be considered as interim, concluded 
that boo]:keeping in high school v/as nonfunctional and should 
be replaced by more relevant business courses. 

The B o.rcher a n d Joyner study . The Borcher and Joyncr study, 
done under the aspices of the Ohio State University Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, was an iiiterim 
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report on, the results of a task inventory survey for data 
processing occupations. The purpose of the study was to 
design and revise curricula in one- or two-ysar post- 
secondary data processing programs. 

The influence of Air Force job analysis techniques 
was evident in Borcher and Joyner's study. The 752-itein 
job inventory was constructed by literature review and re-^ 
vised by expert opinion. Borcher and Joyner thought that a 
national survey was not necessary, as, in their opinion, 
duties and tasks perfoinnaed by data processing workers were 
primarily related to size and type of computer installation, 
rather than to geographic location. A random sample of 38 
local data processing facilities was drawn from a local list 
compiled by the Columbus, Ohio Chamber of Commerce. Usable 
responses were obtained from 406 of a possible 500 v^orkers. 
A "Relative Time Spent" rating scale was the primary 
analysis- factor; but performance frequencies, task curamon- 
alities, and time allotments were also gathered. 

Analysis of the results of this data processing 
survey will be reported in detail in the major project 
report of Borcher. 

The West study > The V7est study sought to provide a basis 
for updating the high school curriculum in recordlceeping 
and bookkeeping. West sought ansv;ers to questions about 
commonalities between high school curricula and job 
activities, about the differences firm size makes, and about. 
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the advantage of formal school training tor advancement- in 

bookJceeping employment. Two groups, booijceeping employees 

.- ■ . ■ I 

and accounting supervisors, and two methods, questionnaires ^ 

/ 
I 

and interviews,' were used in this study. 

' Questionnaires were sent to a sample of New York 
City bookkeepers and upstate New York 'bookkeepers. Usable 
questionnaires were returned' by 597 bookkeepers en^ployed by 
337 firms' of all types and sizes in Ij'ew York City and by 59 
bookkeepers^ employed in 3 small upstate New York cities — 
Auburn, Bc<.tavia, and Elmira, ^ The qu'estioimaire collected 
background information, opinions ab^ut training, equipment 
used, and the details of present jot) activities of book- 
keepers. The list of 131 job acti\^itiec contained in the 
questionnaire was derived from an "pxamination of high school 
textboolcs used in high school accdunting and bookkeeping 

and recordkeeping. Respondents were asked whether each of 

the 132 activities was currently (perforrried and to indicate 
whether that job activity had been learned at school or on 
the job. Space was provided on the questionnaire to list 
additional job activities as well as to rank those activities 
most frequently performed. 

Interview data were col'lected from 16 establishments 
in 10 industries. The establishraents vJere selected to cover 
the range of industrial classifications and firm' size cind 
not by any formal sampling procedure. Interviews were con- 
ducted by pr r osional job analysts who inquired, into the 
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hiring prerequisites of employers, job descriptions, and 
conceptual knowledge required for job performance, Inter- 
viev;ers also examined the effects of computerization and 
collected record forms for analysis. 

West found from analysis of the data that computeri- 
zation had reduced the need to understand bookkeeping 'con- 
cepts, that prior school training v;as rarely a requirement 
for an entry-level position, that job advancement relied 
heavily on work experience and postr-socondary tr ining, and 
that high school instruction beyond the trial balance was 
unnecessary, • A job-level code developed during the study 
(West, pp. 17-20) appears to hold better possibilities for 
job analysis in accounting and bookkeeping than the code 
presently available in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

SYNTHESIZING THE IDENTIFIED JOB TASK LISTS INTO ONE 
LISl OF THE JOB TASKS OF THE B12GIHNING 

ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING V70RKER ^ . . 

Reducing the number of research studies from 16 to 12 

Four of the 16 identified research studies were 
eliminated from attempts to combine the job tasks of begin- 
ihg accounting and bookkeeping v^orkers. Each study had ^ 
sojne characteristic that would prevent its findings! from 
being genercilizcd to the entire population of. beginning 
accounting and bookkeeping vcu:kers» The four studies and 
reasons for their elimination^ were; 
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1. The Honaker study - surveyed only 32 boo^ckeepers 
on a nonrandomized basis, all from the same county in the 
state of Virginia* 

2. and 3. The Gosman and Henrich studies - the 
^ajority of job task information collected in tbese two 
Allied''llealth s tidies was clearly clerical; very few job 
ta3ks couid.be specifically identified; as accounting or 
bookkeeping. 

4* The Battelle Memorial study - information about 
the job tasks of bookkeepers was collected from only 10 
business establishments; methods of sar.;pling v/ere not.-'ex- 
plained in this- inter iiri report.* 

Ranking tlie job tasks of the beginning accounting and book- 
keeping worker 

Job tasks in each of the remain irig 12 research 

studies were listed and ranked by frequency of represjenta- 

tion.lS Frequency of representation was the total number o 

respondents who perfoxTiied each job task. Five of the. 

studies, Eurton, Spars\vicky Bangs and Hillestad, Ertel, and 

West had reported both the number and percentage of workers 

performing each job task. Frame reported the nxmibex' of 

vjorke^rs performing each job task. NOBELS reported the 

number of task sheets reported by v7orkers. Five of the 

studies, Stelter, Perkins, Byrd, and Roley, English and 

Mornh, Garza, and Borcher and iJoyner reported only 

l^Refcr back to Chapter 1, p. 27, 
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the percentage of workers performing each task; these 
percentages were converted to nxamb^afs, as follows: 
> ^ 1, Stelter had reported job tasks in two v/ays, as 

duties performed by percentage of workers in cities under 
2,000 population, and in cities over 10^,000 population.' v 
For purposes of this study, the tasks for both large and 
small cities were combined; then the percentage was applied 
to the total number 6 f respondents, e.g., 80 percent of the 
respondents prepare deposits for the bank, ^80 x 154 = 123. 

2. Perkins had reported job tasks as a percentage 
of bookkeeping worker r, performing financial and record- 
keeping tasks. For purposes of this study, the .percentage 
was applied to the total number of respondents identified ai 
'bookkeepers, e.g., 75 percmit of the respondents kee^books 
and/or ledgers for any purpose, .75X131=98. 

3. English and Korsh, Gerza, and Borcher and Joyne: 
reported job task data according to United Stc.tes Air Force 
methods, as percent of members performing, and as relative 
time-spent, ratings. For purposes of this study the percent 
of members performing v:as applied to the total number of 
respondents in the studyv e.g., 83.02 percent of the respon 
ents operate key punch machines and verifiers ^ ..8302 x 406 
337. 
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The search for criter ia an j / or a^^ratiAg index to assign 
weight in combining the pob task ^lists 

The synthesis of the 12 job task lists .into one 

ranked list o£ the job tasks of beginning accounting ^ and 

bookkeeping workers required a consideration of different 

weighting measures. The^ 12 research studies apparently 

could be combined, even though they would probably not be 

equally, reliable, or be. equally intercorrelated .w;Lth ojie 

another. " 

The job tasks collected in the 12 research studies 

were basically nominal data. Ranking by frequency of 

representat^ion allowed the transformation of this basically 

nominal data into ordinal data. Using sophisticated ; 

statistical techniques to, weight and combine the studies 

did 'not appear to be appropriate for data belov/ the interval 

level* A search foi^ an appropriate statistical ■ vzeighting 

measure and/or rating index had. been pade in the reviev: of 

literature outlined in the , beginning of this cfhapter (pp. 

33-34), but none had been located. , 

An examination of the vzritings of research authorir- 

ties was then undertaken in the search for weighting 

criteria. The exairdnation revealed that while authorities - 

agreed generally about validity and xeliability as criteria 

for research, no .reliable quantifiable hierarchy of research 
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criteria was available. A list of the research £,uthorities 
reviewed and their suggested criteria for research follows. 

Kerlinger listed the following criteria of research 

design: 

J)esign. research to answer research questions. 
Randomize wherever possible. 
^ Control- the independent variable so that extraneous 

and unwanted sources of systeiaatic variance have 
minimal' opportunrity to operate. : . 
•■ To whom and what can we generalize the results of 
the study?20 

Campbell and Stanley21 said that internal validity 
is the most impprtant criteria for research, but^e^rternal 
validity is also necessary for the ideal research, designs 
Internal validity centers around control in kn experiment 
and asks whether the experimental manipulation really makes 
a significant difference. External validity concerns general- 
izability,' to what populations can this research, be general- 
ized. 



— , ^ 

l^This situation is simira,r to the situation exist- 
ing among job analysis experts. Refer back to the defini- 
tion of job task in ChapterM, p. 23. 

20Fr^ H. Kerlinger, -Found atjjon^ 
scarc_h (2d ed . ; . New/ :^rk : Holt, Rinihart and Winston, 
lF/3) pp. 322-324. 

-^Donald T. Campbell and Julian Stanley ^Experimental 
and.Quasi-Expt^ rimentQl Designs for Research (Skokie, Illinois: 
Rand McNallyr 1966) pp. 16-17. 
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Engelha?t22 ^id not identify criteria for research 
specifically but spoke in general terms about relevance to 
the probleir., validity (is' the data collected valid for the 
purpose implied by the problem) , reliability of data and 
measurement, representativeness, and dt-pendability of con- 
clusions. 

Borg23 cautioned that the following factors should 
be considered in the evaluation of research: deliberate 
bias or distortion, sampling bias, observer bias, placebos, 
Hawthorne effects, and contamination. He suggested that 
important variables were often overlooked in studies and 
that the reader make a careful and critical evaluation of 
measurement techniques . 

Perdev;24 identified seven charact^^tics of good 
research: (1) " a definite problen. carefully stated and 
delimited, (2) a collection of data suitable to the problem, 
(3) the proper refinement and analysis of data, (v). a 
definite technique to solve the problem, (5) formulation and 
testing of hypotheses, (6) conclusions and generalizations 



2'^Ka>: D. Engell^art, Met hods of E duc ational R esearch 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1973) pp. 88-89, 472. 

23vralter.R. Borg, Educational Research, An Intxo- 
duct - ion- (New York: David Mcl^ay-, 1963) pp. 327-343,. 

2'^Philip W. Perdev;, "Criteria of Research in Edu- 
optional History," Journal of Educational Research , XL 
(195.0), 217-223. 
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based on data, and (7) presentation of data in a clear and 
logical manner, 

Gephart, in a 1965 study, synthesized and critici- 
zed research criteria generated by research authorities • 
The author/ities used in Gephart 's synthesis were; American 
Institute of Research, Walter Bog, Donald Ccimpbell, Julian 
Stanley, Frederick Cyphert, Ernest Spaights, Egon Guba, • 
Fred Kerlinger, Robert Travers, and Maurice Tatsuo];.a« The 
criteria summarized by Gephart revolve around two categories 
lacking data available regarding validity and reliability, 
or having data available regarding validity and reliability. 
Specific criteria offered by Gephart as his findings are: 

Criteria for evaluating the probleir.: 

does the research establish the existence of a 
problem 

does the resea.cch develop a conc<:^ptual framework 
does the research describe tepeciiic goals to be 
achieved 

does the research state its limits 

Criteria for evaluating a hypothesis : 

does the hypothesis state o:: directly imply the 

existence of tv;o variables 
does the hypothesis state the relationship 

between the variables 
are the variables empirically observable 
is +:he hypothesis leased on accepted theory 

Criteria for research design: 

dees the rc-search define- the population 
does the research describe sample selection 
methods 



25 ^ 

William J. Gephart, Ci riteria for Method ologi cal 
^* Ad^q^^cy fo^ Resea r ch o n Educati onal Chcin g e USOE Grant 
EA "^06 '362 (Madison: UnTversity* of Wisconsin, Director of 
Research and Experimentation, 1965) ED Oil 46, 
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.does the research describe sample charac- 
teristics 
are controls included 

are vali^ data collection techniques used 

Criteria for analysis of data: 

are the accumulated data systematically 
organized 

are appropriate statistical procedures used 

Criteria for conclusions dravm frrm research finding 
are the hypotheses confirmed or disconfirmed 
are cbncijiusiojis dravm from the findings 
are conclusions limited^o the data 
does report imply modif ieat'ions in theory 
are additional research problems suggested 



Attempts to combine the 12 job task 1 ' _s 

A variety of methods were used t'' try to combine 
the 12 job task lists into one list that: ^'o^.Td be a repre 
sentative ranking of the job tasks parfcrrv^ec by beginning^ 
accounting and bookkeeping workers,. As l^ t>reliminary pro-^ 

cedure, work sheets were designed to all'ov for analysis of; 

i 

the 12 job task lists, i 

Fourteen categories w^ere used to group the data. 

The first 13 of these categcrxiis were taken from Hest's 

survey of • bookkeeping activities 't^est^ pp. 116-120). 

West's categories represented a fair -rutline of accounting 

and book];eeping dutie.. as traditioncJ.Ily defined and v^re 

geared also towards t i-/; ^l ook an-iysis which woul^d be use- . 

ful in the second half of this research. A fourteen* J:h 

category, computing and checking, was -added to allow fox^ 

the accumulation of job tasks in computing knd checking 

activities that cut across categories. ^ The 14 categories 

were: , ^ ^ o • 
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I. oales or services* rendered 
2* Cash receipts 

3. Accounts receivabl -J 

An Purchases or services received 

5. Cash disbursements 

6. Accounts payable 

7. ' Merchandise records 

8. Petty cash 

9. payroll 

IQ. Financial statements 

II. General ledger and general journal 

12. Data processing 

13. Miscellaneous 

14. Computing and checking 

The 12 job task lists were then placed on the work, 
sheets under the appropriate categories «• ^^ob t'xsks from the 
12 lists were combined if they clearly indicated the same 
activity; othei:\>7isc; 'they were, listed separately under the 
appropriate category. Pi^.liminary analysis sLov/ed that 
approximately 381 ' different job* tacks were represented in 
the 12 research studies. The following attempts to combine 
the 12 job' task lists were made: 

/> • V 

Weiglitjng the 12 -research -studie s . The m.ost consij^tont 
criteria' for acceptable research revolved arc^'Und relj.ability 
and validity. The writer attempted to construct a scale ' 
that could be used to measure the v7(^ight .of a research st> riy 



using relia±>ility , validity, sample size, geographic range, 

-Pi 

and refinement pf data collection methodology. Attempts at 
construction showed, however, that any constructed weighting 
scale would be judgmentally based on personal opinion. As 
no opportunity presented itself to test the weighting scale 
at this point, the idea of weighting to equalize the combin-. 
ation of the 12 job task lists was rejected. 

Ad ding job tasks at f ace value > The next .combination attempt 
consisted of ^adding up the number of respondents who per- 
formed each separate job task, e.g., the total number of 
respondents from all 12 research studies who "prepared 
sales invoices" totaled 252. An analysis of the results, 
however, showed that some of the mor. t important studies 
lost their influence in the composite result and that some 
of the lesser studies showed too much influence in, the 
composite result. The NOBELS study, a national study , had 
.allowed each respi&ndent to name only the six major tasks 
which. xcere central to the job, while the Ertel study, a 
merchandising study limited to two counties in VJashington, 
allov^ed respondenjts to select activities actually performed 
from a questionnaire li^sting 225 job tasksf. Niambers of 
respondents and numbers of job tasks became the primary-. . 
factors iri this method, eliminating such factors as relia- 
iDility and validity.. The idea of adding job tasks from the 
12 lists at their face value was rejected as data, collection 

> i • ■ ■ 
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bases and methods were too varied among the 12 studies to 
allow for an assumption of equal reliability for all of the 
12 studies. j 

Comparing the ten top tasks from, each l --st. The original 
premise had been that the findings of several research 
studies on the came topic could be combined even though in- 
formation was obtained through a variety of methods. At 
this point in the investigation, the prendse shov^cd signs 
of being untenable. 

The 12 job task listc v;ere then examined to see 
whether the studies were yielding consistent data. A com-- 
parison of the ten highest ranked job tasks from each of 
the 12 studies showed very little consistency in the data 
yielded. Of the top ten job tasks on each of the 12 job 
task lists, none v;_ere on all of the lists, nor were any 
on even half of the lists. Three, of the tasks — prepares 
payroll, prepares checks for cash disbursement, and posts 
to accounts in subsidiary ledger — wero found on four of the 
12 job task lists. Four of the top ten '^.asks — verify total 
prepare deposits for the bank, record in a cs' h receipts 
journal, and punch cards — were found on t^ree of the 12 
job tap]: lists. Tables 1-12 show the ten tasks ranked 
highest on each of the job task tests. 



^^Refer bcick to Ch .'.pter 1, pp, 25-26. 
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Table 1 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The Burton Study 



Rank 


Job Task 

/ 

/ 




1 


Verify totals on forms 




2 


Punch cards from coded material 




3 


Record transactions 




4 


Calculate rates or payments 




5 


Cash checks 




6 


Receive and deposit money 




7 


Enter deposit in passboo?. 




8.5 


Code information for processing 




8.5 


Balance totals 




10 


Use proof machine 





Table 2 

Ten Highest Ranked Joo Tesks 
The Spaiiswick St,udy • 



Remk Job Task 



1 Work with debit and credit entries 

2 Prepare checks for payment 

3 Preparation of deposits 

4 Record information in a cash receipts journal 

5 Rule and balance ledger accounts 

6.5 Record inf orruation in a cash payments journal 

6,5 Post items to the accounts receivable anfl/or 

accounts paycable subsidiary ledger 

8 Reconcile the bank statement with the checkbook 

9,5 ' Prepare schedule of accounts receivable 

9.5 Check employee time records and calculations 
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Table 3 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks* 
The Stelter Study 



Rank Job Task 



2 Prepare deposits for the banJc 

2 ReconciliB the bank statement with the checkbook 

2 Check employee time records and calculations 

5 Prove cash and record cash short and over 

5 Prepare statements 'cf customers' accounts 

5 Draw payroll checks or prepare payroll envelopes 

14.5 Record information in a general journal 

14.5 Post items to general ledger accounts 

14.5 Record iiTJormation in a sales journal 

14.5 Record information in a cash receipts journal 

14.5 Record information in ^ cash payments journal 

14.5 Post items to the accounts receivable subsidiary 

ledger 

14.5 Prepare ^schedules of accounts receivable 

14 .'5 Use a withholding table to calculate v/ithholding 

taxes for employees 
14.5 Prepare and record information in a jpayroll 

j^egister 

14.5 Prepare and record information in individual 

employee' s earnings records 
14.5 Journalize salaries and withholding entries. 

14.5 Journalize the emyloycr's liability for federal 

and state unemployment taxes 
14,. 5 , Journalize entries for social security taxes 

14.5 Prepare emyloyer's quarterly federal tax returns 

.14.5.^ Prepare v.'ithholding tax statements (V?-2) 



*The data presentation in the Stelter study was not designed 
for ranking. Using ranking/ job tasks 7 through 22 v;ere 
equal candidates for rank 7. 
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Table 4 



Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The Perkins, Byrd, and Roley Study 



Rank ^Job Task 



1 \ Keep books and/or ledgers for any purpose' 

2 Make journal isntries (any type of journal) 

3 Check bills and/or invoices (verify extensions, 
etc.) 

4 VJri'f*.e checks (for any purpose as part of your 
job) 

5 ' Make entries in special journals (Cash Receipts, 

Sales, Cash, Payments, Purchases, etc.) 

6 Use ledger accpunts v;ith "balance" column 
(balance forirl) 

7 Post (transfer) entries from journals to a 
ledger (group of accounts) • ' 

8 ^ VJork with subsidiary ledger ' (accounts receivable, 

accounts payable, etc.) 
8 Deposit checks and/or cash in bank or cashier's 

office 

10 Compute payrolls for employees 



Table 5 



Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 

The Bangs and Ilillestad Study J 



Rank ( Job Task 



1 ' 

. 1 operate computer 

2 punch cards 

3 |Fi3e'and register tapes 

4 'Operate the sorter 

5. .'operate the reproducer 

6 f Operate interpreter 

7 Verify punched cards 

8^ \ Operate accounting machines 

9 ' Operate high speed printer 

19 Operate collator 
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Table 6 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The Ertel ^tudy 



Rank Job Task 



1 Use sales register and handle money 

2 VJritc sales ticJj^ets < 

3 Take phone orders and sell by telephone 

4 Receive checks f roin customers^- 

5 Process merchandise returns an(^ exchanges 

6 Record charge sales 

7 Count and' record till and deposit money with 
cashier 

8 Check out recister at end of day 

9 Count a^nd record stock 
10 Record cash sales 



Table 7 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The English and Mor'sh Study 



Rank . Job Task 



1 Ansv;ers inquiries concGrning military pay or 
allov.v.nces • 

2 Interprets accounting and finance procedures to sub- 
ordinates 

3 • Gives informal trair:.ng to individuals 

^ Co-ordinates accounting activities with data systems 

for preparation of machine listings • 
5 Plans v^orkbooJcs or v-zork assignments 

G Establishes job priorities 

7 Prepares airmen performance reportij 

8 Established work standards, work controls, or office 
procedures , 

9 Writes corre53pondence abouc militc:,ry pay matters 
10 Provides countor service fo3: Militciry Pay section 
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• Table 8 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The Garza Study 



Rank . Job Task 



1 Performs accounting and finance functions at base or 
installation level 

2 Gives informal training to individuals 

3 Writes coiranuriications regarding accounting and finance 
jaatters 

4 Co-«ordinates processes or problems with upper and 
lower accounting and finance echelons 

5 Interpi"ets accounting and finance procedures to sub- 
ordinates 

6 Plans methcds for orgaxiizing and filing records 

7 Examines machine listings 

8 Jlaintains library of manuals, directives, or publi- 
cations J 

9 Plans v;orkloads or v/ork assignments 
10 Evaluates accuracy of account .codes 



Table 9 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The NOBELS Study 



Rank- c Job Task 



1 The worker punches cards from source documents such 
as invoicer. , orders, time cards, and instructions 

2 The v7orker maintains supplies and stock invefitory 

3 The v/orker prepares payroll ' \ \ 

% The worker computes accounts payables from source 

documents " 

5 The worker types invoices from such documents as 
sales tickets, contracts, and . receiving reports 

6 The wox*kor records accounts receivables . from such • 
documents as salesmen's orders, cash receipts, and 
invoices . 

7,5 Tliie worker records accounts, payables 
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Table 9' (continued) 



Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The NOBELS Study 



Rank Job Task 



7.5 The worker types insurance docuinents 

9 * The worker codes fo.rnis such as purchase orders., 

invoices/ and applications for keypunching 
10 , The worker checks sourcs documents such as orders, 

invoices, punched cards, and printouts with computer 

printouts/listirigs : ■ 



Table 10 

Ten Highest I^nnked Job Tasks 
The Fra^riG Study , 



Rank ^ > Job Task 



1 Write receipts , 

2 ' Make journal e^ntrio^ 

3 Give checks to ainplo^er to sign 

4 Deposit checks and^oj cash, ■ 

5 Cash checks \' ^ 

6 Write checks 

7 Keep current files of invoities- or purchase orders 

8 Make entries in special journals 

9 Keep books and/or ledgers for any purpose _ 

10 Take orders in person ^ or on i:)hone for merchandise 
service . ^ 



.Table 11 



Ten. Highest Ranked Job T^isks 
Th'e Boncher and Joyner Study 



Rank, Job Task 



^ ', 

. Load\ program ancT^Sata cards . ' • 
Determine^ cause of machine stops and malfunctions 

•;Opeir^te console 
Operate card reader . 
Set up computer for operation . 
Select »a'nci mo\ant tapes ^ ' c ' 

Select arid mount disks v • . - . > 

Locate tapes . in storage media or tape library 
Perfoirm card-to-printer operation 
Perform tape-to-printer operation 
Operate magnetic tape -unit 



1 




2.5 




2.5 




4. 




6 




6 




6 




.fe.5 




8.5 




9.5 
9.5 





Table 12 

Ten Highest Ranked Job Tasks 
The- West Stud^ ^ 



Rank . Job TasJ: 

' ^ 



1 " , Do you find balances in accounts (Receivables) 

2 Do you total cash receipts records, registers, 
or journals . - 

3 Do you post to accounts, checks or cash received 
.(Receivables) ' . 

4^^' Do ypu list or prepare schedules ou. end-of -month * 

• ^ balances of 'acQounts (Receivables)- 
• 5 Do. you prepare stiibs and checks for cash dis- 

bursements ' , 
^ 6; Do you make- correction- entries ir^ journals and 

« ledgers when , mistakes are found j 
^ 7 . ' Do you list or total sales invoices, bills^ ->r > 
credit memos ' - • 

8 Do you record bank deposits in a cash 'recipt^ [ 

journal ... * 
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Table 12 (continued) 

Ten Highest, Ranked Job Tasl<-s 
The West Study 









Rank 


Job Task 






Do you enter incoming checks 


in & cash receipts. 




joutnal 




10^ ^ 


Do you prepare g^tatements *of 


a,c,ccunts , . 





I-f the 12, research studied had been consisterjtly 

reporting t'.'e sai-ve job 'tasks for beginning accounting and^ 

bookl:eeping' v.'crkers, the ta,sks ino^ frequently performed. 

on each list should have been fairly common' o-i all or a# 

least most of the lists. ^This did ndt turn'dut to b^ the 

J ' " ■ > . ■ ■ .- . - 

case, however, since ^O'of a possible 120 job tasks taking 

the top ten job tasks from, each of the 12 lists, v:ere dif- 
ferent. The idea of combining the 12 job' task lists 'was 
then abandoned as the data were too inconsistent from study 
to study. ■ • - = , • 

Usj^nq_thB United State s Xir' Force studie/" as m og^ repress eh- 
tatlvo of the 12 stuai r-s y ' ■ , - ^ 

The exaiQinatiorf of the two Air Force studies, the 
Englis^h and Morsh^tudy and the Gar ^'t study had indicated 
that these two studies had been .the most carefully designed 
^ and' rese-arched of all the studies identified in tlie search 
•to answer the problem. The highly refined joC inventories , 
the wor].d-widc collection t5f data, the' large, sample size," 

\ ' ' 98 ■ . . ' ' . 



44.5 percent of the population from English and Morsh, and 

86 percent from Garza, as well as* the. highly sophisticated- 

* ■ . 

analysis of data made through the CODA? programs, indicate^Jin 

high reliability and validity for these two stu^li^s. That 

a combination of the job tasks in these two studies could 

be; taken as representative of the job tasks performed by ^ 

the entire population of" beginning accounting and bcok- ^ 

kfieiping workers was 'quite probable. 

Reconsideration of^»the ;^ob' tasks in ithe Ai^ Force 

studies, ^howevec:, showed that this dbmbiifetion attempt 

' / * ' ' "... ^ 

must also be rejected, as mq^st of the Air Force job tasks 

-revolved around plafnning, and organizing activities, military 

p^iyro^ls, and travel reimbursements. , Although several of 

tiie job tasks .were similar to civilian job tasks,' the^ ^ 

nature of accpunting and bookkeeping^ activities a-^ Air 

Force in? tallations,/even if performed by' civilians as. in ^ 

the ^Gajcza^ study, centered around miritary prganizational 

structures and government regulations. This military focus 

^ J a 

^precluded the usi- of these two studies as being representa- 
tive of all bookkeeping 'aind accounting workers from a. 
variety of industrial classif icatidns. ^ . * . • 

• Selecting One stud ^ ^ as most repre?=entative of the 12^ studie: 
The possibility of one of the 12 research studies 
quali^i'ing as rolpresentative of accounting and bookkeeping 
workers was investigated next.* .Of the 12 studies, the. * . 
NOBJJLS study, even -though a judgraental rather than a random 



sampling, apiieared to bfc tiie-study most likely /to make that 
claim. The Air Force studies .were focused on military- 

.goverhmept organizatioj; the Bangs and Hillestad study and 
the Borchor study were specif ically, data processing studies. 
The Stelter study and the Spanswick study were bqth siiicill 

- scale studies; the Perkins, Byrd, and Rol^y study, the 
Frame &tudy> and the Burton study werfe paqh confined to^one 
state.- The Ertel- study was basically a merchandising study 
and confined to two countries. The VJest study, while . 
clearly a contender for being representative, v;as confined 
to K,ew York an^ to job task data obtained by questionnaire 
which West himself recognized as havihg "playback" qomponents 
(West, p. 173). The-later balancing of that questionnaire 
by interview in the V7est study -was bot "reflected in the job 

" task'li^, nor^were West's interviews on a ramdom basxs. 

Tlie NOBELS studfy satisfied many of the diverse 
criteria that had emerged in"* the review of the writings of - 

^ 

research authorities. The sample size was large, data had 
.been collected from' 1,232 ijespondents. A judgmental sampling 
design was used to match the demographic chsfracteristics of 
Office v;orkers as found in census data; Nine collection 
centers had been originally .planned, but the cost and un- 
• .wieldiness of training data collectors aad providdn'g 
uniformity of collection and checking caused the reduction 
of . collection centers from nine to four. The survey was . 
.' geographically w6ll^ distributed; data" were (Collected from 
four regions o^ the United States; New York » California, , 

• ' * ' 100 . > ' . 



Geo'rgia and' Tennessee, and :^innesota and Wisconsin* 
These four regions * repfresented four subdivisions , used for 
classifying and collecting U, S, Census data. "The type .of 
data collected qii^ite closely matched the type of data sought; 

r 

in the original research design. How well the collected 
data fit the desired formula can be seen by va coraparison "of 
the original design with the collected data: , 



Data Sought 
1/ a minimum of 1,000 cases 

2, respondents betv/een 16- ^ 
24 years of age, to 

. correspond with those 
most likely to benefit 
^ froru curi^-ctiluin reriewal 

3. appropriate . classif ica-: 
tipn scheKie for analysis ' 
of data, , job ®title, job- 
cluoter, or j^ob task 

4/ 2/3 of respondents 

should vbe from service; 
public administration; 
finance, insurance and;, . 

\ real estate; 'and manu-^ 
. factuiring * ^ 

5. 7/9 of . respondents- 
sliould be "from SMSA's of 
100,000 or more 

6. 4/5 of Respondents from 
firms, having 100 or more 
employees . • , . ' 

'7. a ratio .of 1-4/5 malo^ / 
to females to match ^ ' 
clerical population 



Data Collected 

1. 1,232 cases 

2, mean age o^ resppndents , 
21. 1 years' 



3. job task classification^ 
found most appropriate 



4.^81 percent of respopden1;s 

came f rom^ these four . 
• grpup.s . . ' 



5. 80 percent of respondents • 
' •caifie' from Sl»5SA's of 

100,000 or more 

6. 81 percent of respondents 
came from *these firms. 



l; l*-4/5. ratio of males to 
' females obtained 



interview protGCois were' extensively, tested, 

» ■'' " ■ ■ 

modified, and retested.' ' Data collectors wcrb experienced, 

a ■ • ' ■ 
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knovledgeablc, and specifically trained to conduct inter-: 

views for NOBELS. Tlie use of the NOBELS interview protocol 

* ■ 

allowed for a greater depth of infoirmation than was obtained 
in' any." of the other identified research studies. Each re-, 
spondent had been asked to list a maxuiiuin of six basic ' 
tasks constituting the central purjxjse of his job. -The 
, basic tasks were^ to include the' most difficult, the mpst 
•"tiiue consuming, and the most respoaisiblfe aspects of the job. 
Interviev/eVs. verified the validity, of those six task^ as 
basic through a series of probing quefetionc; a coildction < 
o^f job descriptions , ^ork samples, and forr.s; and through 
additional ^interviews with 'the respoaident ' s immediate 
supervisojc.\ ) . 

, Data .analysis methods werjs extensively and rigor- 
ously applied and selected through a pracess^ of elimination. 
Thp combination and ^reduction oJ; * 4 , 564 basic tasks ^into 
'373 task performance statements illustrated the sophistica- ; 
tion of UOBELS dbta analysis techniques. Recognizing the* • - 
.-,lack- of. ^f)^ common hierarchy.- of— j.ob__axialy {J is_tejt:inino logy # ' . 
NOBELS designers supplied a taxonomy of language and/ when 

that proved /insufficient; a list of actio.n vox'bs and 

■ * ■ ' . * • ' 

synonyans for. classification u?se. Data analysts had the 
wealth of information garnered through interview to help 
them decide wl^icK of the 4,564 basic*\tasks could be combined. 
Analysts we:^e cautioned against combining unlike tasks; the 
cotiibining of rasks was only appropriate if tasks wcrfc part • 



of the sarae process. Clues f or- the combdnation of b^asic 
tasks were/ offered in the instructions for wi:iting"^the task 

performance statements: • - - 

' " . ' ' . ' " ' 

1. Hpv; do you know when this task is to be per- j 

formed? , -(Cues and Source) ' ' >*"^ , 

> ' " « ^' , " '■ 

. " 2. ^What does the^ employee_4o'_in 'perforrrrinGt^ th}.s> . 
• • \ta$k? . ^ ; . V ^ 

3. What tools (equipment),^ supplies, or 

refereiice B\aterials are necessary for perform- ' 
ing ,this task?"' • ... 



^ 



(Listed a's your final '^tep) How do you >^nov7' 
when you have completed the' task? 



; 5, What kinds and levels of special skills, are re- 
. quired for this ^task? 

. : ■ ' - I . • 

6, What. are the standards (or criteria) necessary 
V for successful ^om.pletion? » 

7. Special requirements for performance ^* Decision 

^ • making? (NOBELS,. p.^ .339) ' / ^ 

The final 373 task perfo'tmance statements in NOBELS . 
repr,esented detailed sumiaajries of ^he' components of office ^ 
work. Each of these summ.aries provided la 'clear under- 
standing of the nature of an indj.vidual job task,. Of the 
373 task perforTnance statements found in NOBELS, 150 applied 

to tiie job tasks o^ berginnirtrj accounting and bookkeeping 

\ . ' . . ' ^ ' 

workers. 

' ' • • ,^ 

Additional vjeighi must be given to the^ selection of 

' ' ' ** ^- . ~. ' * ' ' 

N0I3ELS as representing the actual work performed by the 

. ^ . ' j_ . . 

office v;orker because of its origins an^ Its products. The'* 
original impetus^ for NOBELS was the occupational, research' ;* 
done by the armed lo^rces./ Hoonshot, Lanheim^s feasibility 

/ ^ 103 ^ " . ; 



study for NOBELS; ^Perkins- and Boyd's model at Washington 
state; Cook, and. Lanham's OREOS,27 which led dnto the senior, 
intensified progrraias (SIP) by Lanham and Cook;,28 and* Educa-^ 
tional Systems for the 'VO's^^ provided a foundation for ' 
the NOBELS" project. NpBELS was a consprtium effort, 
sponsored firid directed by leaders in business and education 
and^: administered through four university centers well .known 
'fo2f ^research in .'business -education.' The products of INOBELS*^ 
were -nuin^rous and will, fib doubt,, continue to emerge as the 
original , data are rerexaniined-. For the^e reasons, the job 
task list taken from the NOBELS study was .selected bl^> being 
most representative of the job tasks actually performed by 
tlie beginnintj accounting and bookkeeping v/orker . 

'* The list of '15Q job tasks, of 'the beginning account- 
ing' and bookkeeping worker present.ed here was selected from 

the 373 generalized t&sk statements found_jln__the NOBELS 

■ * ■ j> 



^^Fxed vS. Cook I and- Frank V7. Lanham, Oppox'tunities 
and Requiremouts for- initial Employment of ScHopl Leavers 
with Emphasis on Office and Retail Jbb~s" ~rCb'op^^ ^7 
Research Project Ko* 2378 (Detroit: -Wayne State University, 

1966) . " ' ' . : • 

, . 28F3-ancis ij. B2;own, "Final , Outcome Analysis \t:o 
Compare -the Effectiveness of 'ah Experimental Business Edu- 
cation System to Prepare Students to Secure Entry Jobs -in 
Office and Retail. Occupations, SIP ' follQW-up '(Doctoral 
dissertation, VJayne State University, 1968).^ 

. ^ 29 ES '70 News (New York: E. F. Shelle;^' and ^ 
Company, 86^ United Nations Pla^ar^, 1968) . . , 

30Refer to p. 51 of this chapter. 
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study* The^ 373 tasjj statements were the result o£ a re- 
duction and refinement of 4,564 task sheets -collected ^by 

interview from clerical workers. The writer selected the- 

^ • . ' \ ' . ■ • 

list in conformance' with the kinds of tasks generally in- 
eluded in the C9nventional high^school accounting and 
bookkeeping curriculum • The job tasks on the list were/ 
ranked by frequency 4- of task sheet repre'sentation. 

The list of ,150 job* tasks of the beginning account- 
ing and bookkeeping worker was taken from the NOBELS classi 
f'ications as shown in I'able 13,5 The list of the; job tasks 
tiiat are repres'entative of the national population of 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping wor]cers was presented 

V. . • ' ' / ■ ' / 

in , Table 14. . ^ ^ ^ 

•• . , , Table 13 - 



NOBELS Classification's From Which the 150 Job Tasks of the 
Be^innin^ Accounting Bookkeeping Worker Were Taken 
■ . . . - . 



Code 


Nobels Classification 


NiJinb^ of , 
Task Sheets 


„ i 

NxjKiber of ! 
Job Tasks! 


01. 


NWIERIC/iL CLE^ICi^xL 5LEC0RDS 


• 980 


■ 76 ^ 1 


04. 


CLIENT RELJiTED SERVICES 


130 


• *22 


06. 


ELECTRONIC DATJi' PROCEf;SIlJG 


398 ^ 


35 i 


08. 


SALES 


79 


5 • r 


09. 


INVENTORY, SHIPPING, . 




.9 ! 




RECEIVING 


63 




id. 


PURCHASING . r 


94" ■ 


■ 1 - i 


11.. 


■ -PRODUCTION • ' , 


39 


2 




Total • ' 


1,5C1 


150 1 



Table 14 



Presentation of a List of the Job Tasks of' the Beginning 
• Accounting and BooHkeeping- VJdrker Ranked 
by Frequency of Representation. 



Rank 



.NOBELS ^ . /' 

Code . ' Jot> Task 



1 ^ 06.01.01- The worker -punches cards from source ^ 

' documents such as invoicesy prders/, tiine 
•cards, ^ind instructions. 

2 10.00,01 The worker maintains supplies and stock, 

inventory. . * 

3 01.03.01 The v;orker prepares payroll.^ 

4 01.02.01 The worker computes accounts payables^ 

from source documents. 

5 01.01.01 The worker types invoices from such- 

docviments as salens tickets, contracts, 
and receiving reports. 

6 . 01.01.02 The worker records accounts receivables 

from such docpments as .salesm.en[s 
. . orders, cash receipts, arid invoices. 

7.5' 01.02.02 The vjorker record s _ ac count s payables . _ 

l\b 04.01.01 The worker types insurance docuicients . 
9' 06.04.01 The worker. codes forms such as purchase 

orders, invoices, and applications for , 

keypunching. , 
The worker checks source documents such 
as orders > invoices, punched "cards, and" 
printouts v:ith computer printouts/ 
listiiHgs. • • 

11.5 01. or. 03 The worker prepares billings of sales. . 
-11,5 04.-01.02 Jhe--worJcer-pracjSjs_se^s_ insur^n ce inq uiries 

13 06.01.02 The worker operates a verifier. ^ 

14 06.03.01 The worker operates reproducer from 

punched cards., printed lists, and 
suimary cards . 

15.5. 01.02.03" The v;orker prepares payments from docu- 
ments such as invoices, bills, and 
youchers, ... ^ • v 

15.5 01.07.01 The worker compiles ^ unit costs or 3or)^ . 

and cales/production estimates from.^ 



10 06.02.01 



expense sheets and/or total sales figure 
17.5 01.04.01 Tlie worker checks the, accuracy of source 

documents such as sales, purchasing, tax 
« reports , and forms . 
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Table 14 (continued) 



NOBfiLS • . 

Ranj;. Code Job Task 



17.5 , 01.06,01 The worker records data for financial 

xeports from schedules, license fee ''forms 
And damage claims; 

20 01.01.04 The worker writes delinquent customer. 

20 01.03.02 The worker records payroll information* 

20 01.05.01 ' The worker prepares the bank deposit 

frci cash receipts. 

22 01.0C^02 The v;orker preparies financial reports. 

23 08.00.02 The worker pro.cesses requests by tele- 

^phone and over the counter. 

24 09.01.02 The worker processes orders from inven- 

tory. 

25 11.00.01 The worker processes schedules and rd- 

justJT.ent of scheduled production orders* 
26.5 06.05.01 The worker operates unit-record equip- 
ment such as the sorter, reproducer, 
collator, and interpreter. 
26.5 06.02.02 The worker performs electronic data 

processing tasks froni such items as com- 
puter printouts, accounting forms, 
manuals, maps, and instructions. 

28 01; 04* 02 The V7orker verifies totctlc of cai>celled 

checks, computer tapes, and tellers* 
balance sheets. . • 

29 04.01.03 The worker processes insurance claims. 

30 01.05.02 The worker receives paj^^fnents over the 

couhter. ' ^ 

31 08.00.04 The v;orker types sales items from rough 
' - drafts, proposals, lists, and other 

^ source documents. 

32 01.01.05 yhe worker verifies customer's account 

receivable. 

34 06.06.01^ The v^orker v/rites computer program.s. 

34 01.06.03 The v;orkGr records items such as stocks, 

bonds, deposit slips, and pc\ssbooks. 
01.04.03 The worker verifies cash receipts for 
deposit. 

37. 01.15.03 The worker records payiT.ents received.. 
37.5 Ol.OC.Ol The worker processes credit app3,ications . 
37.5 01.03.03 The worker computes payroll changes. 
37*5 04.02.02 Tho worker processes mercitterchip- and loan 

applications in financial institutions 

such as a credit union. 
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Table 14 (continued) 



Rank 



NOBELS 
Code 



Job Task 



41 




no r\ r\ r\ r 






Ul . Ud . U4 


41 
44 




11.00.02 
01.01. OG 






01.03.04 


44 




01.04. 04 


46 




01.0C.04 


49 




01.05.05 


49 




01.04. 05 


49 




oi.c)9:oT 


49 




01.07.02 


49 
S'i 




01.01.07 
01.09. 02 


53. 
53. 
56 
56 


5 
5 


08.00.^9 
04.04. 01 
09.03. 01 
08.00.10 


56 




04.04. 02 


62. 


5 


. 01.01.08 


62.5 
C2.5 
62.5 
62.5 


01.03.05 
01.08. 02 
01.08.03 
01|;.04.06 


62. 


5 


01.05.06 



The worker types orders, memos, and 
invoices. 

The worker re.cords payments for ir\edical 
services. 

The worker types production reports. 
The worker completes medical charges 
for insurance reimbursement,' 
The worker compiles payroll rep6rts from 
payroll sheets, time sheets/ job' cards, 
and printouts . > 
The worker performs routine checJ: on 
such itemiS as deposit slips, adding 
machine tapes, and advices ♦ 
The worker records receipts and v?ith- 
the ledger. 

records deposits to customer 



drawals x\\ 
The worker 
accovaito. 
The worker 
withdi:av;al 



corrects checks, 'savings and 
slip^, balance sheets, and 

The v/orker prepares disbuxsements fro^^ 
customer accounts. 
The worker pre£)arefs bids and costs 
estimates of products and service^::: . • 
The v/orker completes rale^^; repoirtc. ^ 
The: worker prepares dii^bursements of 
funds . - • 

The worker processes customer ord.ers. 
The worker processes stock certificates. 
The worker records inbound shipment.s. 
The worker records orders, ijrintouts, 
and changes. . . ' 

The v/orker prepares stock forms for 
buying, selling, and transferring . stock. 
The worker prepa^res statem.ents from 
patient*^ • accounts and chc..rge slips. 
The wo.rkor punchen payroll data. 
The worker verifies customer credit:. 
The worJcer processes credit inlkD^mation-, 
The wor]:er checks computations with . \ 
proofing macJiine. ' ^ 

The v;orker prcpcires reconciliation of > 
bank account. ^ 
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Table 14 (continued) 



J^OBELS 

Rank Code Job Task 



62.5 04.02r03 The worker processes new account:. trans- 

fers a<!!|r6unts, and trust accoun-ts^f or 
customers.' " ' 

62.5 " 04.08.01-' The/ worker processes welfare assistance 

claims . 

62;5 ,06.01.03 Thd worker operates a keytape machine 

ppfnching magnetic 'tape. 
62.5 09.01. Q3 ^he worker records finished-goods 

' inventory from production and shipping 
. ^, data. 

69 01.07.03 ';The worker compiles variance reports from 

/ actual aad standard cost figures. 

69 ' 01.08.04 The worker informs applicant and company 

department of approved/rejected credit 

applications. 

69 06.01.04 The worker punches corrections in cards. 

73 • 04.03.06 The worker receives activity funds and 

f ^es from students . 
73 -.04.04.04 The \7orker answers questions about 

securities. 

73 . 06,03.02 The, .worker operates (decollates , bursts / 

> binds) computer output. - 
73 QS.01.04 The worker completes physi-cal inventory. 

73 05.02.03 The wor3;er 'processes shipping and billing 

' . forms on .completed jobs. 

76.5 01.08.05 * The worker processes credit meiaorandums . 
76.7' 06.05.02 The, vrorker. codes ' forms such as account 

statements, production figures inventory 
listings, punched cards, wired or un- 
wired boards for keypunching. ^ 
The worker Cctlls delinquent cusiiomers. 
The worker types cost analysis reports. - 
The worker prejpares disbursement of petty 
cash funds. ^ . ' 

The v/orker checks secutities and amounts. 
The v?orker records guest charges on room 
folios . - 

The worker processes patient funds-. 
The wor):er codes payment cards, checks, 
and deposit/withdrawal slip^ for key- 
punching. 

The worker places magnetic tapes on a 
computer tape drive. 



84 


' 01. 01. OS 


84 


ai.07.04 


84 


f 01.09.03 


84 


04.02.05 


84 ■.! 


04.05.02 


84 


04.0G.03 


84 


0^.02.03 


84 


OC.03.03 
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NOBELS ^ - « * 

Rank Code Job Task \. 

84 06.03.. 04 The worker prepares w.eekly payrold from 

• , payroll tapes, - 

84 06.03.05 , The worker verifies inanually prepax.ed: 

\ , ' totals with computer detailed totals. ^ 

84 \ 06.05.03 The worker operates opt^al scanning 

equipment to convert printed data to' 
• punched data. 

84 06.06.02 The worker checks computer ptograms. 

84 ' 09.01*05 The worker maintains inventory records 

on stock sent to production. ■ ' 

93.5 01.07.06 The/Worker processes credit information 
^* ' 'request. . . 

93.5 01.05.07' The worker propesses money for library 

books and films from check-oat requests' ^ 
and late and lost book notices. 

93.5 04.02'. 06 The worker processes estate settlements 

for customers . 

93.5 06.03.03 The worker writes computer programs in 

final form. - 

93.5 ' 09.03.03 Tiie worker issues a claim or an adjust- 

^■ment againrjt the carrier/ supplier for 
% daiTiaged/short/over shipments. 

106 09.03.02 . The worker arranges expediting of 'in- 

bound shipments. / . 

106 01.01^,10 The worker processes changes in status of 

account. 

106 01.01.11 The .wbirker requests payment from delin- 

quent patients 1 \ . * 

106 (fL.07:05 .The v;orkW. determines cost .estima^tes by 

observing production and scanning blue- 
prints . * • ' 

106 01.07.06 The worker compiles relevant statistics 

and determines improvements in methods 
by submitting cost analysis of proposed 
. changes. 

106 01.07.07 ' The worjcer processes nev; accrual accounts 

" from current, cost analyses and additional 

specifications. 
106 01.03.06 The worker records payroll changes for 

hospital employees. 
106 01.08.07 The worker • answers charge account billing 

inquiries. . 
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Table 14 (continued). 



NOBELS ■ ' ' 

Code , . Task 



-^ : ■ ' ^ - ^ 

01.04.07 The worker distributes daily cash to 

tellers in branch banks. 
01.04.08' The worker sorts coins from the federa^ 

"reserve hfink daily. « 
04.02.11 The worker processes settlement of buy 

and sell orders. 
• 04. 02. 09' -0 The worker checks claims 'for transfer, 

trade, oj: exchange -of securities. 
06.01.05 . The worker- operates optical scanner for, 
^ ■ printout.' \ , , • ' ; ' 

- 06.01.06 The worker performs quality control 
checks on the optical-font printing 
' . adding machine operator's tape" production'. 
' 06.02. 0'4 The w<^er maintains' control 6f input/. 

output work flow between corporate trust 
c " department and data processing depart- . 

ment. • . . j ' 

06.02:05 .^The worker ■ corrects computer -rejected 

'debits/credits . • ' , \, 

06. 03. 07 The worker sorts batches of checKs.i. 

06.03.08 The v/orker prepares punched cards for 
com.puter run . ' - , ^ ^ 

06.03.09 The worker determines computer malfunc- 
* . ' tion by running diagnostics. 

01.01.12 The worker processes follow-up records. 

' of patient's visit, 

01.09s^'07- The worker prepares a dunimy payroll. 

0L..03. 08 The worker computes soleFmen|s commission 

01.03.:09 The worker prepares tiiric cards. 

01.03.10 The'v;orker updates w'eekly payroll time 
cards . ' . ^ 4. • 

01.03.11. The worker maintains records of tune 
. . spent developing new products from 

v.-eekly activity ticketr. ^ 
' 01.03.12 The v:orker processes^ status time slips. 
01.03^13 The? woi.ker compiles an employee transfer 

• list from output cards. 
01. 04. 09 The worker verifies instal3jnent loan 

■ bal"ances. ■ 
01 04.10 The vofker prepares night deposits. 
01. "^04. 11 The worker performs audit of particular 
functions in individual departments of 
tl ic bank . 
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Table 14 (continued) 



^OBELS 

Rank n Code"* - Job Task 





01. 04'. 12 


133 ^ 


' 01.05.08 


133 


"Ol. 0^.05 


133 


01.06.06. 


133 


01.06.07 ■ 


133 


01.08.08 


133 


01.08.09 


133 


01.08.10 


133 


0:1. 08.11 


133 


■04.02.17 


133 


04.02.1-8 


133 


04.02.20 


133 . 


04.02.25 


J. J J 




133 


04.02.28 . 


133 


06.01.07 


133 , 


; 06.02.06 


133 


- 06.03.ro 


133 


06.05.04 


133 


06.06.04 


.133 • - 


06.06.05 




. The worker codes transatftion^ tax on 
^tickets, / . 

The worker .performs bookkeeping duties 
of a small bank. 

The worker records io^n payment revers- 
ing entries. ^ . ' 
The v^orker recori^s monies received for 
br sp'^nt- f rom internal accounts, 
^ef worker adjusts property tax' records 
• from transfer forms. • 
The v^orker updates delinquent account 
lists.- 

TKe wprker .detelnninesj extension of 
additional credit. 

' The vjorker con:pi}es delinquent receipf^s 
report from a computer printout, ejiiounts 
of paper ^ sold, end cash receipts. 

. *Fhe workex^ verifies wire request 'of 
amount due a qustoiner. . ^ — ^ 
The worker processes outgoing cash ^ 
letters in foreign currencyl r' 
The v;orkbr processes incomirig easily 
letters ^rom foreign corresjppndent banks 
The worker prepares currefacyfor shipping 
orders. 

The worker checks errors for large cor- 
porations. " , 
The worker processes .savings certificates 
^to be redeemed; 

The worker preparer- travelers checks for^ 
customers. 

The worker punches card.*? 'coded for school 
withdrawal. ; 
The v.^orker types cash letters for c^iecks 
di^avm on bank but Cc^sMed elsewhcx^e. 

. The v;orker determines accuracy Oj! data 
speed -machine sanding 'installation. 
The worker adjusts errors on computer 
input tape.. \ \ 

The woafkfef adjusts prccent computer pro- 
grams. . . • 
The v/oxker punches presr.'ribed program 
changes for new computer* 

J ' . ' . . ^ . 
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Table 14 (continued) 



-Rank 


NQBELS ' 
Code 


^ ^ Job Task 


133 
133* ■ 


06.06.06 

^ "■ ' 

09.03.05 


^ ^ . • • "^^^"^ 

.The worker arranges \^ tiniq schedule for 
" a new computer pfogram. 

The worker processes freight bills Tor 

payment. 



*This final job task represents the fir-cj. job task, in the 
list df 150 job tasks. ' 

SUM'IARY OF THE DATA COWCERNING THE.' JOB TASKS OF THE 
BE.GIKKIKG ACCOUKTIWG AND BOOiCICEEP'iNG WORKER 

A list of 150' job tasks )Of bocp aoing accounting and 
bool^kccpi'ng •v;orkers was .p-resented In Table 1.4. The list re- 
sillted. firor.1 an ident"i,f ication and: synthesis of the .research 
pertaining to .the job t^sks of those , beginning workers..- 

Identification of° the 'resfearhh studies . - . 

- ' . A total of 64 • studies' which pertain^ to the poriteht 
area of high school accounting and^ bookkeeping were identi-" . 
fied. ^'Ot^these 64 studies, 48. were nontasK specific. , Thele'^ 
nonspecific 6t.ydies.aro listesd, in Appendix .A and^ .are m- • ' 

- tended, when conibirjed v/ith ^h"e 16 task specific studie^, 
•to provide a review of the content" area of high school ^ 
accounting and bookkeeping for the eight years, 1968 to 1975. 

A total of 16 studies containing spetific Job task 
-inforrna xon about beginning accounting and- bookkeeping - 




workers were identified, information^ from .the 16 studies 
provided tlie data for the findings summarized b^low. . 
,1. Data about sample size . The data in the sixteen studies 
were collected from -22,848 respondents: 522 in the Burton 
study V 80 in the Spanswick study, 154 in 'the Stelter study, 
663 in .the Perkins, Byrd, and Roley study, 10,807 ""in the 
Bangs and Hillestad ?tudy, 609 in ^the Ertel study, 1,543 in 
«the English an4 Motsh study, 32 in-.the-ponaker stvidy, l31 
in the Henrich. study, 1,232 in the NOBELS study, 4"48 iii the 
Frame study,. 5,555 in the Garza study, 406 in the Borcher 
study, -and 666 in the V7est study. . Besides this total of. 
22,848 resj^ondehts, Go sraan reported data in her intejrim 
rep6i:t*^rom .48 health institutions, .and th^ Ba^telle 
Memorial-.^nstitut^ collected data J?f rom 8 businesses accord- - 
in^ to .its interim r^PQrt. ^ - 

■•2. Uata about the' geo graphic range of the 16 studies , y^ao 
of the studies, "those of Garza and English and Korsh, 
were world-wide studies.. Gar^a collected from t|fe total 
Aijp Force civilian population in seven acoountincj <^nd 
finance'civil service classifications. English and Morsh 
collected data from airmen^.in 18 raaijor Air Force conmands 

arouiid the world.* • ' , 

Fou^" of the studies collected data on -a national 
basis. B^'gs and HillestaGl from 39 states; Gosman and 
Henricl\, both fr'om a i^ational sampling; and NOBELS from foUr 
geograpnic regions ill the count:ry. , * . 



Five-of %he studies were state-ba^ed — Burton from 
Coimecticut?' Perkins, Byrdr' and Raley. from Washington; ^ 
Frame from Arizona; West from Hey York; and Stelter from- 
rural Minnesota. , 

The"^ remaining five studies were of a more lobal nature 
Borcher and Joyner collected from Columbus r"0Mo-;_3attelle — 
Memorial from Grand Rapids, Michigan and Columbus, Ohio; 
Spaiiswick from Nev; York and Chicago; Ertel from two caunties 
.in Washington; and Honaker from one. county in'Virginia. 
3> Data about collection methods / Interviews , question- 
naires, and combinations of these methods were used in thfe 

'J . 

collection of data. The . job task inventory concept devel- ; . 
oped by the Air Force a-nd extended by thcv Center for Voca- \ 
tional and Technical Education at Ohio, State was the pre- 
dominant influenqe for collecting data in th*: studies. 

The following studies' used comparable collection 
methods • Garza, English and Morsh, and Borcher and Joyner 
used th!e hi ^ •"'orce job inventory method for collecting and • 
class , r^.:;.; d^tal Perkins, Byrd end Rol6y, Ertel , Burton , 
and Frama used a job inventory method that incorporated 
many aspects of the Air Force method,/ Go^nnan aind Henrich 
used a job inventory method specific fof:^ health institutions. 

Spanswick, Stelter, and|,Honaker used a type of 
questionnaire listing the .traditional kinds of bookkeeping 
tasks, as did VJest, but the VJest survey was considerably 
more extensive and multi-faceted* ^ The Battelle Memoriar 
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method was not clearly explained in its interim repor^ 
except that interviews were d^ed. NOBELS designed a major • 
task collection method, to ^yield most 'significant job tasks, 
and Bangs'" and Hillestad used a combination of interviews 
Wd~questi-onnal-rGS^'-to-x:ol-leet--f^^^^^^ higk schools, 

and colleges . . • ■ . . 

4: Focus of the studies .- The review .of literature" proved 
that the search for data about accototing and bookkeeping 
mu&t not be limited""to studies that d;^a.i exclusively ^^itl) •.. 
accounting and bookkeeping. Onlii 7 of the 16 ^studios i^dealt ' 
exclusively >uth. accounting and ' bool-Jzeeping. West" dea^t. 
'with bookkeepers in .New York/ Spanswick dealt v;ith book- 
keepers using manual^methods, and Stelter's study was some- 
what similar fo 'Spanswickts' in the fo'cus. on. ruraUjobs. 
Data from. HonaUer and Battelle 'Membrial were extremely 
■ limited, and the 2 Air Force studies, though most extensive 
^nd valid, Gould not be extrapolated to -the natiohal popu- ; 
iaticn" of beginning, accounting and bookkeeping workers. 

Both of the 'two data processing studies— Bbrcher and 
Joyner and Bangs and Hillesta'd— contained job" task informa- 
tion of value to curriculum planners in accounting -and book- 
keeping. The health studies of Gosman artd Henrich , . asJ well 
as Ertel's merchandising study, yielded s5nie job task .infor- 
mation aboiit accounting aD,d bookkeepi^ng workers in those - 

specific fields. . _ 

The four clerical of f ice work .surveys--Burton; Fram? 

Perkins, Byrd,, and Rolr.y; -and KOBELS--werc all clearly - .. 

116 ' ^ • 
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relevant- for the collection^ of' data about beginning account-., 
ina arid bookkeeping Workers, yielding in most cases more , 
information about those workers than the s;f:udie^s that dealt 
exclusively vjith beginning accounting and bookkeeping. 

\ • _ _. _ 

Synthesizing the research studies into one list of the job 
tasks of the beginning account '. ng and bookkeeping v;orker 

1 

The number of research studies was reduced f torn J6 
.^to 12.' . Attempts to ^locate- criteria and/or a rating index 
to assign weight in combining the job task lists prepared 
from the' 12 research studies were unsuccessful, as were a 
series of attempts to combine the datgL,t. • 

The NOBELS study was ^electld as representative of 
the job tasJcs performed by the national population of 
iDeginning accounting and bookkeeping workers. The/selection 
was ^base'd on the origin and products' of KODELS.. \ 

The job task list from NOBELS . The list of 150 job tasks 
of the beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker presented 
in Table 14 was Selected from the 375 task statements per- 
taining to office v^orkeirs that was one of tlie products of 
NOBELS. The 150 job tasks were ranked by frequency of task 
sheet xepreseritation. Table 13 ddentified the source in ; ^ 
NOBELS of the 150 abeoun ting and. bookkeeping job tasks. 
Findings concerning "the 150 job tasks of the accounting and 
bookkeeping v;orker' included: 

1. The first !&• job tasks on the list accounted . for 
approximately" 50 .percent of the 1,851 task- sheets represented. 
The 18 tacks consisted of 6 tasks from the Electronic Data 
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Processing category, 4 from Miscellaneous Specific Tasks, 2 
from Inventories, 2 from Salfift and Accounts Receivable, 2 
frpiti Purchases, and Accounts Payable, 1 from FinancicXl . 
Stk^m^enLs, and 1 from Payroll. - . ^ . 

• . 2. The first 39 job tasks on the-list^^ 
for approximately 75 percent of the 3^851 task sheets re-^ 
^presented. The 39 tasks consisteii of 9 from the Electronic 
Data' Processing category, 6 frdirT Sales and Accounts 
Receivable, 6- from Miscellaneous Specific Tasks, 5 from 
Cash Receipts apd Cash Disbursements, 4 from Inventories, 
.4 frohy Payroll, 2 from Purchases and Accounts Payable, 2 
from Financial Statements, 1 from General Journal and 
General Ledger. . . - ' 

3* . The mean age of the Vr'cJrKers reporting the jpp 

■ ^ " " ' ■ . " ' .. 

tasks on the list vz^a,Sc21.1. ' 
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♦ 

Chapter 3 ' • * 

mU^T JOB TASKS ARE IWCLUDED IN THE CONVENTIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING CURRICULUM? 

All assuiTiption was made in this study that the con- 
ventional high school accoui^ting and bookkeeping curriculum ^ 
was detemu- by the textbooks u?jed in class. Chaptq^ 3 
discusses vx-.J' methods and" procedures used to answer, the 
question posed in .its title. The chapter identifies the. 
textbooks most, .'commonly used in the conventional account- 
dng cind bookkeeping c-urriculiim, analyzes,thos'e textbooks to 
find what job tasks ate 'included in them, and synthesizes 
the "^ob-^ task lists from each textbook into one list.. 

TEXTBOOKS MOST COMI-IONLY USED IN TliE . CONVENTIONAL HIGH 
•SCHOOL ACCOUNTING AND BOOKtCEEPING CURRICULUM 

^ Two textboolcG published by the South'-Western 
Publishing, Company > Century, 21 Accounting, First-Year ^ 
Course , and Clerical Record "l^oeping , Course 1> 3d cd. , 
were i,denti£ied as representative of ' national instruction 
in the conventional -high school accounting, and bookkeeping. 
curricul\am. The identification of those two textbooks . 
resulted from a three-step procedure: (1) a literature- ^ 

/ * 
p 

. « > 

^Refer £o Chaptei* 1, p. 4. 

• lUl • . - 

* • . . ■ 
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search, (2) compilation of a list of -^ac counting, bookkeep-- 
ing, and recordkeeping texts, and (3) application of sales 
cOid enrollment figures against that list. 

The literatu re search 

The best "nvethod for identifying 'and- ranking the 



textbooks used in the high school accounting and bookke'eping 
curriculum would be actual count of the kinds and nuiinbers 
of- textbooks used across the nation. The review of the 
literature, as outlined in Chapter 2, showed that no 
research was available that could yield that count. 

. Compilation of a list of ' textbooks 

An examination of publisher listings yielded a list 
of eight high school accounting, bookk<^eping, and record- 
keeping textbooks of three major publishers. The list of 
eight textbooks agreed with the "list of the -eight textbooks- , 
used in the Wast study, 2 except for dif f ereuces vin edition 
dates. 3 The two businesses education members of the 



♦ ^Leonard J. West, Surve y of Entry-Level Bookkeeping 
Activities in Relation to the Hicdi School Bookkeeping 
cGiFfcuium, Res"ea'f5h~Rcport 73-1 (Kew ,;York: Cxty University 
of New Yor]:, Institute for Research and Evaluation in Oc- 
cupational Education, 1973) p. 199. x 

• ^VJest appears to heive. used those .editions most 
currently available at the date of his research, except that 
he used the 2d edition of Clerical. Record Sleeping., CourseJ, 
datfid 1965 instead of the 3d edition dated 1971,- and the 
23d edition of 20th Centur y Bookkeeping and Ac counting^, First- 
Year Course ^v^^^^A fehf.' 1st edition oi Century 21 /account - 
incr. First Year Course dated 1972. 

• J20 . . 
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research advisory comr.ittee, Dr, Arthur Allee and Dr, 

Kenneth Brown, agreed that the list represented the text- 

• <^ . . . 

books most commonly used. 
The textbooks are: 

i; Baron, H. and S. C, Steinfeld, Clerical )^.eccrd 

* Keeping-, Course 1 , 3d ed. Cincinnati: Soutir- 
Western, 1971. 

2. Baron, H. and S..C. S^teinfeld, Clerical Record 
Keeping, Course 11 ,- * Cincinnati : Soutli-Western 

3* Boynton, L. D. , R. M. Sv/anson, P. A. Carlson, 
and H. L, Forknef, Century 21 Accounting, First- 
Year Course , Cincinnati: Sou th-\ves tern \ 1972. . 

4. Boynton, L. D. , R, M. Swansori, P. A. Carlson, 
and H. L. Forkner, Ce ntury 21 J^ccounting, Advanced 
Cc nrss . Cincinnati: South-VJestern ^ 197^.. 

5. Huffman, H., J. R. Stewart, and iE, Schneider, 
. Geaera]. Recor dk eeping , 6th ed. Nev; York: Gregg 

Divisica, McGraw-Kill, 1971. 

6. Freeman, M. H., J. M. Hanna, and^G. Kahn, 
* ^ Accounting 10/12 ,; 2d ed.' New. York: Gregg 

Divi s ion , WcGr aw-^'llil 1, 1973.* 

7. Hanna, J. II. and Go Kahn, . Gr egg Account ing, 
Adva nc ed Course , 2d ed. New York: Gregg Division., 
McGraw-Kill, 1969. 

8. Janis, A.' and M. Miller, Fundamentals of Modern 
Boo kkeeping (Firnt Course) . New Yo"i*k : Pi ti:i':in , 
•1965. 

Separate textbooks in data processing or computers 
were not Included on the list as the accounting texts 
provided substantial coverage in those areas. 

Only the most current ecJition of each of the eight 
textbooks was included on the list even though some older 
editions might. still be in use. Although publishers 
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usually revise accounting and recordkeeping text±>ooks on a - 
five-year cycle, some schools will use a single edition for 
as long.^s ten or twelve years. To determine whether spme 
of the older editions of the eight textbooks should be 
Added to the list, two sets of comparisons were- made . be- 
tween current and cider editions. ^ 

■ 

1. A comparison of two editions of Soutli-V?e.stern' s f irst 
year accounting textbooks, Century 21 Accounting, First-Year 
Course, and 20tli C e ntury Eookkeepinct and Accounting, First- 
Year Course, 23c[ eel . A page-by-page comparison between the; 

two editions showed that page coverage' of topics in. the 

■• --i ■ - -. 

current edition v/as approximately 15 percent different than 

the earlier editioh. Data processing coverage had' increased 
approximately 5.5 percent, special journal treatment had 
decreased approximately 6 percent, and the treatment of 
miscellaneous entries had decreased approximrately 3.5 per- 
cent. As. those changes matched the changes taking place in 
'the business world, according to/ the HOBELS job task list, 
the older South-V7&stern edition was not added to the list. 
. 2. A comparison of two editio n s of Gregg's first year 
accounting textbooks. Accounting «10/12, 2d ed., and Account- 
ing 10/12 . - A page-by-page comparison between these two 
editions showed that the current 'edition was approximately 
13 percent diff ercjiit in page coverage of topics than- the 

earlier edition. Payroll coverage 'had increased approxi- 

o 

mately 2 percent, cycle emphasis had increased approximately 
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1 percent, data processing had increased approximately 3 
percent, accounts receivable increased approximately 1 
percent, clo^ng activities had decreased approximately 2 

percent, and the treatment of notes had decreased about 

) 

4 percent. As. these changes were relatively minor, the 
older Gregg edition V7as not added -to the list. 

Application of enrollment and- sales figures against ..the list 

Enrollment figures showed that one year o'i book- 
keeping instruction predominated in high schools across 
the .nation. Public secondary statistics for 1972-1973^ . 
shovjed a total of 576,781 students enrolled in first year 
bookkeeping and accounting, and 64 , Gl'l 'students enrolled 
in bookkeeping II, 111, or IV. As 90 percent of total 
enrollment, was in the first-year course, the two textbooks 
dealing with advanced courses 'in bookkeeping were dropped 
from the list of eight textbooks, reducing the total to 
six. 

Three major publishers were represented in the list 
of textbooks: South-Western, Gregg 'Division of McGraw-Hill,- 
and Pitman, Sales information yielded 'through cbrrespon- 
dence indicated that South-V7estern sold slightly over 90 
percent of the bookkeeping textbooks and 75 percent of tlie 

4 ' ^T^oaan Osterndorf , - SuiTiniary of Offeri ngs a nd Enroll- 

'ments in Publi c Seco ndary Schools, 1972-73, Kat3^.-.al Center 
for Educati onal Ste-tistics, Bvdb'letl^NCES 76-150 .Washington 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1975), Table A, pp. 15-16. 

I ; . , ■ ; ■ ■ 
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recordkeeping textbooks used , in the United States. Thi3 

/ 

information resulted in the.. further reduction of the text- 



X 



book list from six textbook^to three with the removal of 
the two remaining Gregg, and the ^one Pitman texts. 

Census figures for 1972-73 showed a total of 739,625 
students enrolled in Accounting, Booldceeping I, 'and Record- 
keeping. Of this totals 162,844 were enrolled in Record- 
keeping (Osterndorf, pp. 15-16), or a rough ratio of one 
recordkeeping student to every five accounting and bookkeep- 
ing students .^^^s South-Western claimed 75 percent of the 
recordkeeping texts comprising only 20 percent of the total 
textbooks impacting tlie curri^pulum, tlie Gregg recordkeeping 
text> General Recordkeeping , 6th ed. , was eliminated from 



0 

the textbook list. 

To further substantiate the removal of the Gregg 
textbooks from the list representing the conventional high 
^school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum, a comparison ' 
was made of South-WeStern* s first*year accounting textbook, 
Century 21 Accounting , and Gregg * s f irf=;t-year ^ accounting 
textbook, A ccounting 10/12 , 2d ed. A page-by-page com- 
parison between the. two boolcs showed that South-VJestern 
gave 11* percent, more total page coverage to additional prob- 
lems, 9 percent^ more coverage to partnerships and corpora- 
tions ,o and 6 percent more coverage to the basic elements of 



^Based on personal coiruTiunications with Mr. C.'F. 
Tiempleman, Assistant Vice-President, South-V7estorn Publish- 
ing-Co., NovemJoer 13, 1975 and pecen*er^29, 1975. 
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bookkeeping. Gregg gave 4 percent more page coverage to 
special journals and 14 percejifrlnore coverage to data pro- 
cessing. Differences in treatment of other topics were 
ihinor. ' Order of presentation of topics was not (^nsit^ered. 
The two - textboo'ks were Similar enough in content so that 
removal of the Gregg textbook would^ not negate the identi- 
fication of the South-western textbook as representative 
of what is being taught nationally in the conventional 
high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum. 

The list of textbooks had now been reduced to : 
threes all published by South-V7estern : Century 21 Account - 
inq, First-Year Course , Clerical Record Keeping, Course 1 , 
3d ed., and Clerical Record Keeping, Course 11 > No sepa- 
rate national enrollment figures for second-year record- 
keeping courses -were available", indicating that enrolliaent 
in cecond-ye^r recordkeeping courses was not substantial. 
For that reason, the textbook .for a second course in record-;,- 
keeping was dropped from the list of textboolts . ' 

Of the t\v^o textbooks remaining on the list, considera 
tion was given to the possible deletion of the recordkeeping 
text. Enrollment figures (Osterndorf, pp. 15-16) showed a' 
total of 162,844 students in 1972-1973 recordkeeping courses, 
a ratio of one student to every five taking accounting, 
bookkeeping, and" recordkeeping courses. To discover v/hether 
the recordkeeping text was substantially .different from the 
bookkeeping text, comparison was made between t^tfo 

125- ■ ' . ■ . • ' ■ - 
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South-western textbooks. Clerical Record Keeping, Course 1 , 

\ • _ • ■ 

3d ed.> and Century 21 Accounting, First-Year Course . A 

page-by-page comparison showed substantial differences . be- 
tween the two texts, with only 46 percent of the total page 
coverage being similar. For tHis reason the recordkeeping 
tex't remained on the textbook list. 

S^T.arv. . Of the initial list of eight textbooks originally 
compiled; only two were identifiecT £.s representative of 
national insti::uction in the conventional high school 

( ' ' ' ^ 

accounting /and bookkeeping curriculum. Both textbooks were 
published by South-Western, Century 21^ Accounting, First - ; 
Year Course / and Clerical Record K eeping, Course 1 , 3d ed. 

CONTENT AK^XYSI-5 OF THE TWO TEXTEOOKS MOST COMI-IOHLY 
USED IN THE CONVENTIOKJiIi HIGH SCHOOL ACCOUNTING ^ 
AND BOOKKEEPING CURRICULUM , 

Analysis of th"^ two textbooks proceeded alon% the 

lines of content analysis .suggested by Berdlsono ^nd Holsti. 

Both Berelson and Holsti suggested a four-step' procedure to 

^ use in' analy^iing the content of textbooks: 

' . Step 1. : Define the universe of content tb be 

analyzed. 



^Bernard Berelson, Content Analy sis in Coniinunicatian y 
Research (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952).; 

''ole Holsti, Content /m aly^ ^is for the Social 
Sciences and.-Hmr ianities (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison- 
Wesley, li^65)*^ " 
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Step 2. Partition the universe into categories. 

Step 3. Select appropriate units of 'ai>alysis. 

Step 4. Quantify through counting., ranking, or 
' rating. 
. /-. - ' ' 

Step 1 had been completed through the identification 

/ ■ ■ • V ■ ' ■ . : ■ 

of the two textbooks. representck'tive of national high 



school instruction. /Step 2 consisted of preparing a list of 

"I J 

ten categc^ries' to be used for sorting the job tasks. The 
150 job tas};s of beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker 
presented ^in Chapter 2 were sorted into the ten categories. 
In Step 3, the 150 job tasks were used as units -for 
analyzing the content of the two textbookr. The quantifi- 
cation in Step 4 consisted of measuring the amount of space 
in inches assigned to each of the job tasks represented in , 
the textbooks. The volvime of space for each job task, was . 
/then accurhulated and totaled, and the list of job tasks 
was ranked v.^ith the job task having tlie largest volume of 
space in the textbooks\ ranked as number 1 and the job task 

r 

halving the least voluB\e of space ranked last. 

. ' ' ' ' ■ 

Partitioning . the textbooks into catQgorier^ 

A group of ten categories was' used to partition the 
textbook content. Each of the ten J^a^e^ories represented 
the accounting and bookkeeping a.c/ivities associated oV7ith 
the cojjtent of that category,.. The ten categories vjith- 
descriiotions of their content v/ere: 



.■ ■■ . • ' lip " 

Category 1,, Sales and Accounts Receivable . 
Includes sales journal r-^^ccoxxnts receivable 
ledgei:^ controlling accounts receivable , aging 
accounts receivable , valxi^ation of accounts reqeiv-r 
able, schedule' of accounts receivable, credit . 
selling i sales i::voices/ statenients of apcpunts 
receiveible, sales taxes • 

Category 2. Purchases and Accounts Payable . 
Includes voucher register, purchases journal, 
accounts payable ledger, cbntrplling accounts pay- 
able,, schedule of . accounts payable, credit buying, 
purchases itivoices, freight, jiiscpunt, voucher 

gategory 3. Cash Receipts ar>d Cash Disbursements , 
includcis^cash journals, cash register receiving or 
disbursing cash or^ checks, entries for discounting' 
notes, checkboo)^, bank statement reconciliation, \ 
petty cash, proving or controlling cash. • 

Category 4 . Payroll . Includes all calculations, 
records', '^taic returns, and reports relating to pay- 
roll. = . o ^ ^ , ^ 

Category 5. t> inv€tntogieg . Includes^ inventory reccprds 
iriveiitory counts, cost records, production reporting. 

Category 6. Electronic Data Processing J Includes 
coding, "comparing, correcting, 'process&incf? jand " 
p'rogramming. ' . ^ - 

Category 7.. Generr.l Journal and General Ledger . 
Includes^ general journa.l entries, posting, general 
ledger, ^justing, closing, /borrecting and revers- 
ing entries, balancing and ruling, chart of 
accounts^, and transaction analysis into debits and 
credits. ^ ■ ' ' - ' ^ 

Cate gory 8. , Financial ^Statemen t's. Includes trial 
balance, worksheet, balance shec-^t, the accounting 
equation as it relates to the balapce sheet, income 
statement,' statement of capital, miscel^^cineous 
financial Statements and schedules, tax returns 
bther than payroll ajid sales taxes. 

* /• 
Category S. Miscellan eous Speci fic T^sks . ^"Includes 
specifics taska cnPt, included elsewhere, recording 
(not analyzing) -^^combination journ,al entries, 
calculating interest on notes, selecting depreciation 
inethods, calculating gain or loss on sale of fixed, 
assess, calculating partnership distributions.^ 

. \. . 128 .. ■ ■ : ' • 
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\r Category 10 > Miscellaneous Generalized Tasks , 

Includes the nature of business, type's of business 
organis^ation/ the accounting cycle, business terms 
outside of categories 1-9 ♦ ^ o 

The 150 jc5b tasks of beginning accounting and book- 
keeping workers presen'ted in Chapter 2, Table 14^ were 

selected as appropriate units to. analyze the two textbooks. 
^' ■ ■■ ... . ' ^ 

Table ^15 shows tlie transition of, the ^50 job tasks from 
' -^^ . ''"^ ■ 

•NOBELS classifications into* the ten categoiries used for 

textbook, analysis. Table 16 shows the total number of jo6 
tasks sorted, into each of the 'ten categbries used for text- 
book analysis. .Appendix B contains a list of the ten 
categories used to partition the- textbooks, the 30b tasks -> 
included in, each category^ explanations to clarify the job 
task statements, and the nvmiber of task sheets representing 
each\job\^task, • - ^ • 
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/ * Table 15 = 

« 

Sorting the 150 Job' .Tasks of the Beginning Accounting 
J? , and Bookkeepitig Worker into the Ten Categories Used 

for the Textbook Analysis 



NOBELS Classification 



No . 

of Job 
Tasks 



Sorted for 
Textbook Category* 
Analysis 



01. Numerical Clerical 
Records 



02. Client Related 
Services 



06. Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing . 

08. Sales 

09 . Inventory / Shipping , 
Receiving 



10. Purchasing 

11. Productioh 
Total 



76 



22 



35 
5 



1 
2 



150 



2 6 -Category 1 
2-Category 2 
21-Category 3 . 
11-Cagegory 4 n 

8- Category-5 
1-Category 6 

1- Category 7 

2- Category 8 

4- Category 9 

3- Categcry 1 * 

9- Category 3 
10 -Category 9 

35-Category .6 

5- Category 1 

1-Category 1 

4- Category 2 
4-Catogory 5 

1- Category 5 

2- Category 5 



150 
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Table 16 

^ The 150 Job Tasks of the Begixining Accounting and 
Bookkeeping VJorker Sorted into th6 Ten Categories 
• , Used for the Textbook Analysis 







No 


No. of 




Ca^"pciorv 


of Job 


Task 




c! V c; 

X CL O XW 0 

\ 


Sheets 


1. 


Sales and Accounts 




• 




Receivable - 


35 . 


420 


2. 

• 


Purchases and Accounts 








Payable 


6 


131 


3. 


Cash Receipts and Cash 


30 


268 




DisburseiTients 


4. 


Payroll 


11 


140 


3. 


Inventories 


' 15 


23Q 


6. 


Electronic Deita Processing 


36 


406 


7. 


Genei-al Journal and General 




18 




Ledger 


.1 


8. 


Financial Statements 


2 


54 


9. 


Miscellaneous Specific Tasks 


14 


176 


10. 


Miscellaneous General Tasks 


• 0 


0 




Total 


150 


1,.851 



Analyzing and quantifying the content of the textbooks 

The two tejctbooks were then analyzed page by p^ge 



to deterraine hov: much space had been allotted to each job 
task. The analysis of both textbooks shared 'the.se conuaon 
features : 

1. Only numbered text pagj^s were analyssed. The 
frontispiece, table of co:^itents^ and index were 
omitted. / 

2. Illustrations were analyzed except v/here noted 
otherv;isc. , • 

3^. As both texts used proportional type varyiiig 
from 15 .to 19 characters per linear inch and occupy- 
* ing 6 lines per vertical inch, -the space require-. 

ments of type in both boolcs were considered similar. 
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4. The coding systeun used in analysis of the text- 
books retained the original NOBELS. code for each 
job" task preceded by the 'textbook analysis category 
number, e.g., job task 01,03,or, the worker prepares 
payroll, had* been classified into textboolc- category 
4-Payroll, In the textbook analysis this job task 
would be coded as 4. 01,03 • 01 • . ' 

5. The length of each textbook E)age in .both books 
was 8 inches. . 

6. Much of -the textbook content lacked specificity. 
* Analysis o£ the content followed the following list 

of choices in descending ord'er: 

a. content covering a specific job J:ask 

b. content covering a specific category 

c. content failing into category 9 — miscellaneous 
specific tasks not included in other categories 

d. content falling intp category 1C~ general, 
. non task — specific information 

The analysis of Century 21 Accounting, First-Year 

Course had the^e special features: ■ ^ ' ^ 

1. A total of 701 pages v^ere analyzed. The book- 
had a'tctal of 736 pages, plus 10 unnumbejred trans- 
vision pages which contained job task information, 

, A total of 45 pages vjere not analyzed, 42 of V7hich 
referred to sets or projects, and 3 which wex-e 
pLllustrations v;hich couitd'not be analyzed. . 

2. The width of the printed line. .on each page was 
4,5 inches wide, . Top and bottom margins* varied 
considerably frori a total of ,5 to" .875 inches. 
Side margins varicS from -1-2 incher:; with many 
illustrations and notes extending into the side 
margins. Considerincj these* variations , the nuitJijer . 
of square inches on each page v;as considered to be 

36 square inches (4.5 inches by 8 inches). The total 
701 pages by 36 square inches = 25,236 square inches 
of text content minuG~^212. 38 square inches of un- 
used space left blank at the end of chapters, or a 
final total of 25/023«(r2 square, inches c5f space in 
this textbook. ' 

3* The textbook was marked and measured for e^ch 
job task and accumulated by inches on v/orkshects. 
The accumulation of inches for each job task was 
' totaled. The accumulation of inches for each . 
category was also totaled. 

* 132 
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The analysis of Clerical Record Keeping, Course 1 , 
3d ed., had these special features: . • - 

1. - A total. "bf 625 pages was analyzed. The book had 

^ a total of 626 pages^ one^page illustrating a multi- ' 
plication matrix was not analyzed. 

2. The v/idth of the printed line on each phqe was 
4.625 inches.- Top and bottom margins totaled about 
1.375 of an inch. Side margins were uniform. As 
the top and bottom margins V7ere about .5 inch more 
than those in the CentCiry 21 Accounting, First-Year 

. Course , the length of each page was considered to .be 
7.5 inches rather than 8, The number of square 
inches on each page was considerc^d to be 34.6875 
square inches (4.625 by 7.5 inches). The total 625 
pages by 3,4.6875 square inches = 21,679.68 squate 
inches of text content minus 534.53 square inches of 
unused space left blank at the end -of chapters, or. a 
■final total of 21,145.15. square inches, of space iii 
this textbook. 

<• , 

3. The textbook was marked and measured for each -'.r 
job task and accuiriulated by fractions of pages on 
work£,heets. The accumulation of pagcc for" each job 
task was totaled and converted into square inches 
(number of pages by 34:6875). The accumulation of 
inches for each- category was also totaled. 

The content analysis of each textbook yielded a list 
o'^ the amount of space given to each job' task. The job 
tasks of the beginning accounting and bookkeeping v7orkar . 
were then listed and ranked acfcording to the amount of 
space allotted to each job task. Table 17 presents a ranked 
list of the job tasks included In Century 21, Accounting , 
Fir St- Year Course . Table 18 presents a ranked list of the, 
job tasks included in ClericaJ 'Record Keep in g, Course 1 , 
3d ed. 
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Table 17 



Job Task's Included in Century 21 Accounting ^ 
First-Year Course 



Total 

Rank- . Code Square' ' Job Task 

Inches* 



1".. .4.01.03»01 '864 The worker prepares payroll;^ • 

2. ' 3.01.05.03 520,86- The^ worker records payments 

received. 

3. -3.01,04.02 518.03 The worker verifies totals of . 

cancelled checks, computer 
ta:pes , and tellers * balance 
sheets. 

4. ' 3.01.09.02 462.25 The worker prepares .disburse*'- 

ments of funds. 

5. 3.01.05.02 433.87 The worker receives, payments 

over the counter i 

6. 6.06.06.01 421.87 The v/ioj:ker writes computer 

programs. , ' . 

7. 6.06.05.03 383.50 The worker operates optical 

scanning equipm^nt^ to convert 
printed data into punched .data . 
8^ 1.01.01.02 375.75 The \vGrker records accounts 

' ' " receivable from 'such docuirients 

as salesmen's orders, cash 
•receipts, and"^invoices. 
9. 2.01.02.02 338,. 62 The worker records* accounts 

payable. 

10. 1.01.01.03 285.75 The worker prepares bi]^ings of 

sales. 

11. 6.06.04.01 271.12 The worker codes forms such as 

purchase . orders, invoices, and 
applications for keypunching. 

12. 3.01.05.06 262.13 The' worker pfep^cxres reconcilia-- 

tion of bank accounts. 

13. 3.01.09.03 - 212.6 The worker prepares disburse- 

ment of petty^cash funds. ^ 

14. 3.01.02.03 193. C.6 The v?ork^'r prepares paiTnents 

-from documents such as invoices 
billrf', and vouchers. 

15. ^ 2.bl.02.01 150.75 The vzorker computes accounts 

payable from source docujacTits. 

16. 6.06.03.06 139.5 The v;orker operates elcc1»ronic„.. 
i * computer and peripheral equip- . 

ment. 
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Table 17 (continued) * 



^ Total 

Rank Code Square Job Task 

Inches* 



17. 6.06.05.01 132.75 The"Vorker operates unit-record 

equipment such as the sorter 
k reproducer, collator, and in- 

. - terpreter. 

18. ^.01.03.04 95.62 The v?orker compiles payroll 

reports from payroll sheets, 
tiirie sheets , job cards ^ and 
'printouts. 

19. 6^.06.01.01 93.38 The worKer punches cards from 

' source documents such as in- 
voices, orders, time cards, and 
. ' instructions. ' ^ 

20. -4.01.03.02 85.5 .The worker records payroll in- 

f omiation. 

21. 2.09.03.03 76.5 The w5rXer issues a claim or ad- 

justiaent against the carrier/ 
supplier for daraaged/short/over- 
shipments. 

22. 5.10.00.01 ,73.5 The v/orker m.aintains supplies » 

and stock inventory. 

23. ' 1.01.08.05 * 69.75 The worker processes credit 

metnorandums. 

24. 3.01.05.01 67.. 5 The worker prepares the bank 

..deposit from cash receipts. 

25.5 1.01.01.01 47.25 The worker types invoiqes from ^ 

such. documents as sales tickets, 
contracts, and receiving reports 

25.5 1.01.01.08 47.25 The worker prepares statements 

from patients' accounts and 
charge slips. ^ , 

27. 7.tf6.01.03 39.38. The worker operates a keytape 

machine 'punchd.ng magnetic tape. 

23. 6.06.03.03 , 25.87 The wori^er places magnetic tape 

on a computer tape drive. ^ 

29. 6.06.03.08 24.75 The worker prepares punched' 

cards for computer run. 

30. 6.06.01.02 15.75 The worker operates a verifier. 

31. 6.01.03.05 18 The worker verifies manually' 

prepared totals. 
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Table 17 (continued) 



Total 

Ranlc Code Square Job Task 

Inches* • 

32. 6.06.03.04 12.38 The worker prepares weekly pay- 

-r-^ roll fror.i payroll tapes. 

33.5 6.06/06.02 - 9 The worker checks . computer pro-, 

grans. 

33.5 3.01.04.. 03 9 The v;orker verifies cash re- 

ceipts for deposit. 



*The totfal square inches covered by all 34 job tasks amounts 
to"^,.77 6 . 59 "square inches. 
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Table 18 

Job Tasks -Jincluded in Clerical Record • 
Keeping, Course 1 , 3d ed. 



Total 

Rank ' ..jG^de Square Job Task 

Inches* ' . 



1, 


4. 


01. 


03. 


01 


' 3110. 


08 


The worker prepares payroll. 


2. 


3. 


01. 


09. 


02 


1806. 


84 


The worker prepares disburse- 
ment of funds. 


.3. 


3. 


01. 


05. 


03 


c 1464. 


68 


The worker records payments 
received. 


4. 


3. 


01. 


05. 


02 ■ 


;■ 1123. 


98 


The worker . receives paionents 
over the counter. 


5. 


l.pi. 


01. 


03 


1083." 


64 


The worker prepares billings 












of salesi; 


6. 


3. 


01. 


09. 


03 


94a.36 


The worker prepares disburse- 
















ments of petty cash funds. 


7. 


1. 


01. 


01. 


08 


832. 


50 


The worker prepares statements 
from patients' accounts and 
charge slips. 


8. 


5. 


09. 


01.02 


731. 


21 


The worker updates inventory 
















tecords f ron: office supply in- 














ventory documents. 


9. 


1. 


01. 


01. 


02, 


682. 


30 . 


The worker records accounts 



receivable . from such documents 
J as salesmen's orders, cash 

' receipts, a!nd invoices. 

10. 1.01. 08, 05 ' 621.95 The worker processes credit 

iDemorandums. 

11. 1.01.01.03' 615.70 . The vorker types invoices frcw 

such docurrients as sales tickets, 
contracts, and receiving repoDrts 
12.5 2.01.02.02 562.34 The worker records accounts 

payables. 

12.5 .5.10.00,01 562.34 The worke5,^raaintains> supplies 

and stec): inventory. 

14. 3.01.0*5.06 520.35 The worker prepares reconci- 

liation of bank accounts^. 

15. 3. OL. 05.01 484.03 The worker prepares the bank 

deposit from cash receipts. 

16. 3.01.ft4.02 421.80 The worker verifies totals of 

cancelled checks, computer 
tapes, and tellers' balance 
-' sheets. 
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Rank 



Code 



Total 

Square 

Inches* 



Job/ Task 



17. ' 4.01.03.02 

18. 2.01.02.01 

19. 5.01.07./02 

V 

20. 4.01.03.04 



^35.43 The V7orker records payroll' m- 

' formation. 
242.81 *The worker computes accounts 

•V. payable". from- source docuraents . 
225.47 The wbB^^er prepares bids and 

cost estimates of products and 
services. 

115.86 The worker compiles payroll 
reports from payroll sheets, 
. , time sheets, job^ards, and 
., printouts . 



*The total square inches covered by air 20 job tasks air.ounts 
to 16,511.67 square inches. 

■ SYNTHESIZING THE JOB TASK LISTS FROM TOO TEXTBOOKS INTO 
??It OF THE JOB T2.SKS INCLUDED IN THE COtWENTIONAL 
■ ^' i^GH S^HoSl ACCOUNTING Al.D BOOKKEEPING CURRICULUM 

• The job task lists from., the tv?o textbooks were 
synthesized on tl.e basis of the enrollment figures meri^ioned 
earlier in this chapter (Osterndorf , 1975) . The rough ratio 
of one recordkeeping student to every five bookkeeping and 
accounting students provided the basis "fbr,; synthesizing the 
two job task lists. >rho total square inches for each job 
task on the list from. the analysis of Century_21J^m!^ 
First -Year Course were multiplied by five and then added to 

' * ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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the total square inches for each job task on the list from^ 
the analysis of Clerical Recoi;d Keeping, Course 1 .^ The 
.synthesized list was then ranked according to the airtount of 
space allotte:d to each job task, with the job task occupying 
the largest total amount of space ranked as 1/ The presenta^ 
tion of the list of job tasks included in the conventional 
high. school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum follows in 
Table 19. ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 



r 



^6,776.59 sq, in. from Century 21 Accounting, First- 
Yea r Course , multiplied by 5,. and added tp 16,511.67 square 
inches from Clerical. Re c ord Keeping, Course 1 , totaled 
50,394.62, the weighted total of square inches applying to 
specific job tasks in the combined textbooks, 25,023.65 
square inches from Centur y 21, Ac coun tinc], First-rYear Course , 
multiplied by 5 and added to 21,14 5.15 square inches from 
Cle riccil Record Keep in g, Course 1, totaled 146;263.4 square 
inches , the weighted total, applying to the total pontent of 
the combined textbooks.. <v 
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Table 19 

Job Tasks^ Included in the Conventional High School 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Curriculum 



Rank • Code Job Task 



1. 4.01.03.01 The worker prepares payrolls. 

2. ^ 3.01.09.t)2 The worker prepares disbursement* of funds. 
3.. ^ 3.01.05.03 The worker records paymen,ts received. 

4. 3.01.05.02^ The worker receives pa^aiients over the 

counter. 

5. 3.01.04.02 The worker verifies totals of cancelled 

checks/ computer tapes, and tellers' 
balance sheets. 

6. 1. CI. 01. 02 The worker records accounts receivable^ 

^ from such docximents as salesmen's orders, 
cash receipts, and invoices. 

7. 1.01.01.03 The worker prepares billings of sales. • 

8. 2. CI. 02. 02 The worker record.^ accounts payables. 
9o 6.06.06.01 The worker writes computer programs. 

10. 3.01.09.03 The worker prepares disbursement of petty 

cash funds* 

11. 6.0G.05.03 The worker operates optical scanning 

. equipment to convert* printed data to 
punched data. 

12. 3.01.05.06 The worker prepares reconciliation of 

bank accounts. 

13. 6.06.04.01 The worker codes forms such as purchase 

orders, invoices, and applications for. 
keypunching. 

14. 1.01.01.08 The worker prepares statements from 

patients* accounts aud char^tTTl^ips . 

15. 2.01.02.01 The worker computes accovmts payable from 

source documents. > 

16. 1.01.08.05 The worker EProcesses credit memorandums. 

17. 3.01.02.03 The v/orkcr prepares payments from docu- 

ments such as invoices, bills, and 
vouchers.^ 

18. 5.10.00.01 The worker maintains supplies and stock 

inventory. v 

19. 1.01.01.01 The worker types invoices fr6m such 

documents as sales tickets; coni^racts, 
and receiving reports*. 

20. 3.01.05.01 The worker prepares the bank deposit. 

21. 4.01.03.02 The worker records payroll information. 

22. 5.09.01.02 The worker updates inventory records 

from office supply inventory documents. 
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"Table 19 ((Continued) 




Rank Code Task 



0 



23. 6.06.03.a6 The worker operates electronic computer 

and peripheral equipment. 

24. 6.06.05.01 The worker operates unit -record equipment 

such as the sorter, reproducer, collator, 
* ■ and interpreter. ' ' 5 

25. 4. OK 03. 04 The Vorker compiles payroll reports from 

payroll sheets, time sheets, job cards, 
and printouts i 

»^6. 6.06.01.01 The worker punbhes cards from source ^ 

documents such as invoices, orxSers, time 
cards, and instructions. 
27 ■ 2.09.03.03 The worker issues > a claim or an adjust- 
I ^' ment against the carrier/supplier for . 
, damaged/short/overEhipraents . 
28. 5.01.07.02 The worker prepares bids and gost ^ 

estimates of products and services. 
'29. 6.06.01.03 The worker operates a keytape machine 

punching magnetic tape. 
30. 6.06.03.03 The worker places magnetic tape on a 
V • computer 'tape drive. - 

^1. 6.06.03.09 The worker p-repares punched cards for 

computer run. 

32. 6.01.03.05 The worker punches payroll dat-. 

33 6-". 06. 01. 02 . The worker operates a verifier, 

34. 6.015.03.04' The worker prepares wefekly payroll -from 

payroll tapes, " ^ • ' 

35.5 6.06.06.02-^ The worker checks comjbter programs. 
35! 5 3.01.04.03 The worker verifies ca&h receipts for 

deposit. ' ^--^ 



SUMMARY OF THE DATA ABOUT THE JOB TASKS INCLUDED IN 
THE CONVENTIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ACC*JNTING 
"■Al>iD. BOOKKEEPING CURRICULK??! 

A list of 36 job tasks included in the conventional 
high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum was per- 
scntac'i in Table 19.. Based on the assvunption that textbooks 



determine the high school accounting and bookkeeping curric- 
ulum, the list -resulted from an identification, content an- 
alysis, and synthesis, of textbooks. . , ' / 

^ $wo South-Westerh Publishing Company ^textbooks,- 

Century 21 Accounting ^ . First-Year Course , and Clerical 
Record Keeping, Course 1 , 3d,, ed, , V7ere identified as repre- 
sentative of national instruction. Sales figures, enrollment 
J&igures, and comparisons^ made betv;een tejittooks established 
that identification. 

Content analysis of the text±)OQkg 

The 150 job tasks of beginning accounting and book-,- 
keeping workers vjere used as units to analyze the contents- 
of the two selected textbooks. ' 

The findings from the analysis of Century 21 A ccoiint- 
incf, FirGt-Ycar Course : 

' 1. Table 17 presented a remked list of the 34 
specific job tasks found in this text. Of the 150 job tasks 
used as units, of analysis, 116 could not be specifically • . 
identified in the text. 

2. The total number of sc^uare inches covered by the_ 
34 job tasks listed in Table 17 ainouhted to 6,776.59 square 
inches or 27 percent of the, total amount of 25,0>.3.65 squar6 
inches of space analyzed in th(2 text. See Table 20 for the 
details supporting this statement. 
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3. The total number of square inches covered by 
ihf ormation specific ,only to the extent that it ^ could be 
identified as fitting into a category amounted' to 48,247.06 
square inches or 73 percent of the total amount of 25,023.65 
square inches of space analyzed in the text. See Table 20 
for the details supporting this statement^ 

4j> The first 7 job tasks on the list of 34 job 
tasks in Table 17 accounted for approximately 50 percent 
of the- total 6,776.59 square inches covfercd by the 34 tasks.. 
Of these 7 tasks, four vere in , the Cash Receipts and Cash 
DisburseiTients category, 2 in Electronic Data Processing/ ai^d 
1 in Payroll. • - , • 

5. The first 12 job tacks on the list of 34 job' 
tasks in Table 17 accounted for approximately 75 percent of 
the total 6,776.59 square inches covered by the 34 tasks. 
Of these 12 tasks, 5 were in the. Cash Receipts and Cash 
Disbursements category, 3 in Electronic Data Processing, 2 
in sales and Accounts Receivable, 1 in Payroll^ and 1 in 
Financial Statenients. ' 
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- Table -20 

J, • 

Content Analysis of the Ten Categories Used .to Analyze 
Century 21 Ac5countingy First-Year Course 



Category 


Rank 


Total 

Square 

Inches 


Total Sq; 
Inches for 
Specific Job 
Tasks 

.f 


Total Sq. 
Inches for 
General 
Information 


* 1. 

2. ■ 

3: 

4. 

5, 

• 6.. 
7. 
8 . 

10. 


5 
8 
3 
6 
10 
4 
1 
2 
7 
9 


1,827.5G ' 

989.72 
3,562.11 
1,532.99 
81.37 
2^539.50 
7,088.56 
5,064.82 
1,510.02 
819,i00 


— e 

825.75 . 

565.87 
2,680.10 
1,045.12 
73.50 
1,586.25 


1,001.81 

4'23.85 
. 882.01 

487.87 
7.87 

953.25 
7,088.56 
5,064.56 
1,518. 02 

819.00 






25,0^3.65 


6,776.59 


1 

18,247.06 






100% 


27%. 


73% 



*Read line 1 as follows: Category 1 occupied the fifth 
largest aTnount of space , in the text. Of the total 1,827.56 
square inches occupied, 825^.75 square inches applied to 
specific job tasks, 1,001.81 square inches can only be 
idehtified as applying to this category. - 



The findings from the analysis of Clerical Record 
Keeping, Course 1, 3d ed. : ' 

lo Table 18 presented a ranked list of, the 20 
speciJfic . job tasks found in this text. Of the 150 job tasks 
used a:; uni t:^ of analysis, 130 could not be specifically 
identiiied. 

2. Thfe total number of square* inches covered by the 
20 specific job tasks in Table 18 amounted to 16,511.67 
square inches or 78 percent of the 21,145.15 square inches 
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of space analyzed in the text. See Table 21 for the details 
supporting this statement, 

3. The total number of square inches covered by 
information specific only .to the ex.tent that it could be 
identified as fitting into a category amounted to 4,633.48 
square inches or 22 percent of the 21,145.15 square inches 
of .space analyzed in the text. See Table 21 for the details 
supporting this statement. 

4. The first 5 job tasks on the list of 20 job 
tasks accounted for approximately 50 percent of the total 
16,511.67 square inches covered by the 20 tasks. Of these 
5 job tasks, 3 were in the Cash Receipts and Cash Disburse- 
ments . category , 1 was in Payroll, and 1 V7as in Sales and^^ 
Accounts Receivable. 

S.i The fdrst 10 job tasks oh the list 20 job 
, tasks accounted for approxin-^tely 75 percent of the total 
16x511.67 square inches covered by the 20 tasks. Of these 
10* tasks, four were in the Cash Receipts and Cash Disburse- 
ments category, 4 in Sale§ and Accounts Recaivable, 1 in 
Inventories, and 1 in Payroll. i 
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Table 21 . ' 

Content Analysis of the Ten Categories Used to Aiialyze 
Clerical Record Keeping, Course 1 ^ 3d ed. 









Total Sq.- 


Total Sq. 






Total 


Inches for 


Inches for 






Square 


' Specific Jot 


General 


CatecTorv 


Rank 


IncliGS 


•-Tasks 


Inf omation 


* 1. 


2 


4,237.15 


3,836.09 


. 401.06 


2. 


7 


-832.49 


815.15 


17.34 


3. 


1 


6,963.94 


6,770.04 


193.90 


4. 


3 


3,742.19 


3,561.37 


80.82 


5. 

• 6: 


5 


. 1,529.0.2 


1,529.02 




7. 


6 


902.50 




902.50 


8. 


8 


386.77 • 




386.77 


9. ' 


4 . 


2,31G.02 




2,316.02 


10. 


9 


335.07 


-" V 


,335.07 



21,145.15 16,511.67 4,633.48 

/ 

100?; 78% 22% 



*Read line as follows: Category 1 pccupied the seccjnd 
largest amount of space in the text. Of the total 4,237.15 
square inches occupied.^ 836. 09, square inches applied to 
specific job tasks, 3- > H 5g; -09 square inches can only be 
idei^tified as applying to this category. 

• Synthosizirxg t he lists from the two textbooks into one list 
The job task lists from the two textbooks Were 
synthesized into one list using the enrollinent ratio of one 
recordkeeping student for ev<?ry^ f iVe accounting and book- 
keeping students. The total square inches' for each job task 

■ ■ * 

on the list from Century 21 Z.cdountirAg , Fir s t-Year Course 
w-ere multiplied by five and then added to"^ the total square 
inches for each job task on the list from Clerical Record 

1.46 
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Kedping, Course 1 | 3d ed. The findings from the represefi- 
tative list: 

1. A liifet of 36 job tasks representing the conven- 
tional high school accounting and bookkeeping curriculum was 
presented in Table 19, Chapter 3. Of the, 150 job tasks used 
as. units of analysis, 114 could not be specifically identified- 

2. The total nT:imber of square inches covered by the 
36 job tasks amountecl to 50,394,62 weighted square inches or 
34 percent of the weighted total of the 146,263,4 square 
inches of spaces analyzed in the two textbooks. See Table 
22 for tl^e details supporting this statement. 

3. The total number of square inches covered by 
information specific only to the extent that it could be 
identified as fitting into a category am.ounted to 95,868.78 
weighted square inches or 66 percent of the weighted total 
of the 146,263.4 square inches of spacc^ analyzed in the 

^ ' " 

tv;o textbooks. See Table 22 for the details supporting 

1 ■ c- 

this statement. I 
■ . I 

4. The first 7 job tasks on the list of 36 job tasks 

accounted for approximately 50 percent of the weighted j total 
of 50,394.62 square inches of space covered by the 36 job 
tasks. Of these 7 tasks^ 4 were in the Cash Receipts dnd 
Cash Disbursements category, 2 in Sales and Accounts .Receiv-^ 
able, and 1 in Payroll. 

5. The first 13 job tasks' on the listj/of 36 job 
tasks accounted for approximately 75 percent of the v7Gighted 
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totcrif of 50,394. 6^ square inches of space covered by the 
36 tasks. Of these 13 tasks, 6 were in the; Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements category, 3 in Eleqtronic Data Processing, 
2 in Sales and Accounts Receivable, 1 in Purchases and 
Accounts Payable, ^nd 1 in Payroll, 

Table 27! v 

Content Analysis of the Ten Categories;: Used to Analyze 
the Combined and Weighted T^eixtbooks 









- Tota'I Sq. 


Total Sq. 






Total 


Inches fpr 


, Inches for 






Square . 


Specific Job 


General 


Category 


Rank 


Inches 


Ta^sks ^ 


Infonrtation 


* 1. 


4 


13,37'4.95 


7,964.84 


5,410.11 


2. 


8 


5,781.09 ■ 


3,644.50 


2,136.59 


3. 


3 


24,774.49 


20,170.54 


4,603.95 


4. 


6 


11,307.14 


8, 786.97 


2,520.17 


5. 


10 


1,935.87 


1,896.52 


39.35 


■ 6. 


5 , 


12,697.50 


7,931.25 


4,766.25 


7. 


1 


36,345.30 




36,345.30 


8. 


2 


25,710.87 




25,710.87 


9-. • 




9,906.12 




9,906.12 


10. 


9 . 


4,430.07 




4,430.07 






146,263.40 


50,394.62 


95,868.78 




^ 


100% 


34%- 


66% 



*Read line as follov.^c; Category 1 occupied the fourth 
largest amount of space in the combined texts. Of the 
total 13,37.4.95 square inchdc occupiecl, 7,964.84 square 
inches applied to si)e.cific job tasks, 5; 410 square inches 
can only be identified as applying to this category. 
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Chapter 4 

TO WIIAT EXTENT DOES THE CONVENTIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 

AND BOOKiUEIEaiNG CURRICULUM INCLUDE AND PRIORITIZE THE JOB 
^ TASKS OF THE BEGINNING ACCOUl^TING AND BOOKKEEPING V70RKER? 

The extent to which the conventional high school 
curriculioiTi includes and prioritizes the job tasks of the 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker is e>:amined 
through the application of rank correlation statistics and 
a comparison of the contents of the two lists presented in 
Tables 14 and 19. . For purposes 'of comparison the tv;o lists 
are referred to as the NOBELS job task list and the curric- 
ulum job task list. . ' ^ 

THE FINDINGS FROM STJiTISTICAL ArPLIC;\TI0KS 

The NOBELS job taSk list had been collected and 
ranked by frequency of job task representation. The cur- 
riculum job task list had been collected and rankod bj^ 
volume of space used in textbooks. To describe the relation 
ship between the two lists , a "product-moment correla*tion 
coefficient was computed* The value ascribed to the 
product-moment correlation coefficient ranged from -1 to +1 
and equals 1 only if each set of pairs had exactly the Scime^ 
rank\on each .variable • 
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1. ,No significant relationship was found ' between 

■ • •• 

the NOBEES job task list and the curriculum job task list 
when the lists were grouped by category. As no- tied ranks 
appeared when the jo6 tasks were grouped by category, the 
Spearman formula for finding a product-moment correlation 
coefficient was used. A correlation coefficient of *-.233 
was computed, which when applied to a critical value table 
showed no significance at any level of confidence^ from .01 
to .10. Table 23. shows the computations supporting this 
statement. 

2. No significant relationship was found between " 
the NOBELS job task list and the curriculum job task list 
grouped by the specific job taslcs coTimon to both lists. As 
there were several tied ranks on both lists r the computational 
formula for a product-moment correlation coefficient suggested 
by Glass and Stanley^ was used. A correlation coefficient of 
.17 was computed ► which when applied to a critical value 
table showed no significance at any level of confidence from 
.01 to .10. Table 24 shov;s the computations supporting this 
statement. To substantiate the lack of relationship demon- 
strated linearly by the correlation cosfficientr a scatter 

- t, 

•^Gene Glass and Julian Stanley, Statistical Methods 
in Education and P sy chology (Englewood Cliffs, N. j.: • " 

Prentice-llail, 1970)" p. 175" and -p. 114. 
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diagram was built and examined determine whether a 
curvilinear relationship might exist between the two lists. 
Figure 1 indicates the lack of any significant curvilin^ ar 
relationship between the two lists. 

Table 23 ' 

Illustration of Spearm.^D's Rank Correlation Coefficient * 
Applied to the Ran^ .^l. signed to Job Task Categories ^ . 
by NOBELS } ^ ■ • l^e Curriculuni (Y)* 





NOBELS 


, Curriculum 










Category' 


X 










(X-Y)2 


1. 


1 


4 


1 


16 




9 


2. 


7 • 


8 


49 


64 




i 


■ . 3. 


3 


3 


9 


9 




0 


4. 


6 


6 


36 


36 




0 


5. 


4 


9 


16 


81 




25 


6. . 


2 


5 


4 


25 




9 


■ 7. 


9 


1 


81 


1 




64 


8. 


8 


2 


64 


4 




36 ^ 


9. 


5 


7 


25 


49 




4 


Sums : 


, 45 


45 • ' 


285 


285 




140 


= 1 - 6 


(X-Y)2 


Critical value 


of n = 


9 . at 


.10 


= .600 


n 


(n-i-i) 






' at 


.05 


-= .683 










at 


.01 


= .833 



= 1 - 6 X 148 
.9 (bl-l) 

= -.233 



*As Category 10 was ranked by Y (the .'curriculum job tack 
list) but not, by X (NOBELS job task list), it was omitted 
froin the statistical treatment in this table. 
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Table 24 ' • 

Illustration of the Correlation Coefficient Method Applied 
to the RanJ'vS Assigned to 36 Job Tasks Conimon to NOBELS (X) 

and to the Currigulum (Y) * 



Curric- 





NOBELS 


ulum . 










Rank 








' . , 


Job Task 


X 


Y 


y2 


\ (XY) 

V ■ 


4.01.03.01 


3 


1 


9 


1 


> 3 „ 


3.pl.0Si.02 


?3 


2 , 


529 


4 


46 


3.01.05.03 


20 


3 


400 


9 


60 


3.01.05.02 


17 


4 


289 


- 16 


68 


3.01.04. 02 


IG 


5/ 


2o6 


- 25 


80 


1.01.01.02 


6 


6 


36 ■. 


36 


36 ■ 


1.01.01.03 


9 . 


' 7 


81 


49 


•6,3 . 


2.01.02.02 


7 


8 


■49 


: 64 


5 5 . 


6.06.06". 01 


' 18.5 


9 


342.25 


81 


166<-iv 


3.01.09.03 


30.5 


10 


930. P!5 
930.25 


100 


3.05. 


6.06.05. 03 


30.5 


11 


121 


335.5 


3.01.05.06 


25 


12' 


625 


■^44 


300 


6.06.04.01 


8 


13 


64 


169 


104 


1.01.01.08 


• 25 


14 


625 


' 196 


350 


2.01.02.01. 


.4 • 


15 


- :i,6 


225 


60 


1.01.08.05 


27 


16 


729 


' 256 


432 


3.0l". 02'. 03 . 


11 


17 


, 121 


289 ■ 


187 


5.10.00.01 


2 


18 


. • 4 


324 


36 


1.01.01.01 


5 


19 


25 


361 


95 


•3.-01.05.01 


12.5 


20 


. ~ 156.25 


'400 


250 


4.01.03.02 


12.5 


21 ■ 


156.25 


441 


262.5 


5.09.01.-02 


14 


22 


196 


484 


308 


6.06.03.06 


34.5 


23 


1,190.25 


529 


79..35 


6.0^^.05.01 


15 


24 


225 


576 


360 , 


4.01.03.04 


•21 


25 


441 


625 • 


525 


-6.06.01. 01 


' 1 


, "26 


1 


676 


26 


2.0.9.03.03 


34.5 


27 


1,190.25 


' 729 


931.5 


5.-01.07.02 , 


22 


28 


484 


784 


616 


6. 06.01.03 




29 


625 


841 


725 


"6. 06.03; 03 


. 30.5 


30 


930.25 


900 


915 


6^06.03.08 


' 36 


31 


1,296 


961 


1,116 .- 


6.01.03.05 


30,5 


32 


930.25 


1, 024 


976 



152 
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Table 24 (continued) 







Curric- 










NOBELS 


ulum 










Rank 


RanJc 








Job Task 


X 


y 


. X2 


y2 


(XY) 



6.06.01.02- 10. 33 100 1,089 330 

6;06.03.04 30.5 34 930.25 1,156 1,037 

6.06.06.02 30.5 35.5 930.25 1,260.25 1,082.75 

3.01.04.03 18.5 35.5 342.25 1,260.25 - 656.75 

Sums 666 666 16,185 .16,205.50 12,979.85 

r = _J.i^ - (y.X) ( £Y )/n' ^ 

= 12,979. 8 5 - [ (666) (666)/ 3£] ^ ' ■ 

= 658. 85 = .17 

3,874.z;4 Critical value of n = 36 

at .10 =".275 
: . . at .05 = '.325 

" - at .01 = .418 
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Figure 1 . . ' 

Scatter Diagram' of the Ranks Assigned to' 36 Job' Tasks 
Common to N03ELS (X) and the Curriculum (X) 



r 



-I .1 



(•■.:•) 



liOiiriLC Curriculum ^ 
Job Tf-.;:U liu.uk liarxk X'^ Y'* ' (XY') 



Y 



01.01.01 7. 1 91 3 

'3.01.09.02 7ry 2 529'- ^ ^ ^-J 

3.oi.c^.:;3 20 . 3 ^00 -.• 9-60 

l.oi .c. . 0?- 17 -'-^ 289 16 ^68 

^. .01. nr. .02 16 5 256 ?.5 80 

1.01.01.02 6 6 36 36 36 
1.01.01.^.; 9. ■ 7 Bl i^9- • 63 . 
?\Ol.O2.02 8, • ^^9 -^^^1- - 56 
^■.Oo.06.0T 13,. 5 9 3^-2.25 81 ' I66.5 ^ ' 
'3.01.09.03 30.5 10'' 930.25., 100- 305 ■ ' . 
0.06. 05.0 J 30.5 11 9^3'^. 25 121 335.5 
T.01.05.0o' 25 12 625:.. l^^^J— ■ 300 ■ ■ ■■ 
■6.06.o/,t.0l, 8 13 ' 64 169 104 

] .0] .0] .08 25 14 62 5 196 , 35a 

2. •'^^.02. 01 -4 ■ 15 16 , 225 "60 ; 

1.01105.05 27 16 , 729 256 432 . ^ • 

3.01.02.03 11 - 17 • 121 289 ^ 187 

5.10.00. 01 2 18 ,. 'J- 32^ , . '36 , , . 
1.01.01.01 5 19 25 361 '95 
3.01.05.01 12.5 20 ■ 156.25 - 400- - 250 
4.01.03.0.2- 12.5 =: 21 156.25 4iil 26.2.5 - 

09. 01. 02 14 22 :i96 484 308 

6.05.03.06 3'^^5 23 1190.25; 529 79.35 ■ . 

'J . >'0 . 0 . uo. • jO '^'^ ^/'-5 J>'-"-' " 

^t.01.03.0/i 21 25 441 625 525 .. 

6.06.01.01 1 • 26 . 1 676 . 26 • 

2.09.03.03 34.5 27 ■ 1190.25 '729 931.5 

5.01.07.02 22 28 484 784 616 . ■ 

6. 06. 01. -03 ■ 25 ' 29 ^25 -841 725 
6.06.03.03, 30.5 ■ 30 930.25 900 , 915 • ■ • 
6.0.6.03.08- 36 'U, ■ '1296 961- , 1116 
6.01.03.05" 30.5 32 930.25 1024 976 .- ■ " 
6. 06. 01. 02 10 33 100 1089 330 

6.06.03.04 30^3 930.251156 1037 

6. 06. 06. 02 30.5 • 35.5 930.25 1260.25 1082.75 ■ 

3.01.0i..03 • • 18. 'j ,35. 5 342.2 5 1260:2 5 ' ' 656.7 5 - - 

Suns 666 666 16185 "16205.50 12.979.85 

, I'yy = ' J' :j.L4i,/g^ r-W^-^^ - Critical value of n=36 

^ VM^A^ - (.;XT7 nj :.~ - l.:,Yr-/n ; at .10=. 2 75- 

at .05=. 325 ' 

= 12979. P5--.a666;(666)/ 36- - - at. 01=. 418 

-^/1^185 - (666)^/36..; _16205.5 - U66;^/36i 



= .6 58.85 .17 155 



TnMc ?3 



'n l.iio trail on r.f ::)^^p>';Mnn i-ink -orrel.'iln.oM Ccof Ti vuo^'n: /.polirvl 



iJO}^::^j^S Curr'jculurn ' •• p 





■\ 


4 


2. 




8 


3. 


•3 


3 




o 


■ . ^) 


r. 

• 


4 ^ 


9 


6. 


2 -■ 


5 


.7. 


9 


1 


8. 


8 r 


2 


9. 




7 


Slims 


/i5. 


4.5 



(X-Y)2 



1 16 9 

49 64 . , . . 1 

•9 ■ 9 • • 0 

36 36, . • .0 

16 ,. '81 25 

J+ • 25 ■ 9 

.81 1' . 6-4 

64 . . 4 36 

25 JiS 

285 , . 285' .. 148' 



s 7-—' Critical valueof n = 9 at".10=.600 

• n „(n^-'l)' ■,, : . .a^t .05=. 683 

T 6 y. 141^ , .0]--=.853 

^ " 9 (81-.1) . . . ' . 

= ■-.233 ■ , ' . 



^- MS Cat.-,,rve,rir 10 ,,'ac ranked by Y (the curriculum job task 
liGtlbut not by-X (NOBELS iob task' list), it was omitted 
from the statistical treatinent in this table. 
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Figure 1 

Scatter Diagram of the Ranks A's signed to 36 Job Tasks 
' Common to NOBELS (X) and the Curriculum (Y) 
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, THE FINDINGS FROM COMPARING THE CONTENTS OF THE' TWO LISTS 

To determine the extent to which the job tasks of 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping workers were included 
and prioritized in the curriculioin, the job tasks on the 
NOBELS list were tallied against the job tasks on the curri- 
culum list* I 

1. A total of 150 job tasks were on the NOBELS job 
task' list, but only 36, were on the curriculum job task list. 

2. ^he 36 job tasks on the curriculum list accounted 
for 34 percent of the textbook volume in inches • The 36 
Hiatching job .tasks on the NOBELS list accounted for 51 per- 
cent of -the total task .sheet representation. 

3. A high percentage of textbook volume, 6G percent, 
was specific' only to the extent that information could be 
identified as fitting into a category. Of the ten categories 
used to ana].yze the textbooks, four categories. Category 7 
(General , Journal and General Ledger) , Category 8 (Financial 
Statements), Category 9 (Miscellaneous Specific Tasks) ; and 
Category 10 (Miscellaneous General Information) contained no 
individual sx>ecific job tasks coronon, to both lists. The 4 
categories accounted for 52 percent of the total v.'eighted 

- 1 

volume of the textbooks. * 

4. - The job tasks ranked 1-39 on the NOBELS list 
accounted for 75 percent of the total task sheet representa- 
tion. Only 21 of these job tasks, which accounted for 46 
percent of the total task sheets represented, , were found on 
the curriculum list. 
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5. The two categories ranked 1 .and 2 on t^ic car-- 
riculum list, Category 7 (General Journal and Genera.'. 
Ledger) , and Category 8 (Financial Statements) were the two 
categories ranked lowest, 9 and 8, on the NOBELS list. 
Categories 7 and 8 accovinted for 42 percent of the weiglyted 
total of 146,263.4 square inches analyzed in the textbooks 
apd 4 percent of the total 1,851 task sheets represented 

in the NOBELS list. Table 25 presents the details support- 
ing this statement. 

6. The three categories ranked 1., 2, and 3 on the 
NOBELS list, Category 1 (Sales and Accounts I^eceivableJ , 
Category 6 (Electronic I3ata Procescing) , and Category 3 
(Cash Receipts and Cash Disbursements), v/ere- ranked 4, 5, 
and 3 on the curriculum list. Categories 1, 6, and 3 
ax3counted for 59 percent of the total jott. tasks represented 
on the NOBELS list and 35 percent of the total 'Volume of 
space analyzed for ,the curriculuiA list, Table 25 presents 
the details supporting this stateirient. 
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Table 25 

A Comparison of the Ranks of Category Groupings in the 
NOBELS Jc-x Task List an(J the Ciirriculum 'Job Task List 








NOBELS List' 




Curriculum List . 






Task Sheets 




Total 


Category 


Rank 


Represented ' 


Rank 


Square Inche:: 


"l. 


1 


420 


4 


13,374.95 . 


2> 


7 


131 


8 


5,781.09 


. 3, 


3 


268 


3 


24,774.49 


4.. 


6 


140 


6 


11,307.14 


5. 


4 


238 


10 


1,935.87 


6 , 


2 


406 


5 


12,697.50 


5 h 


9 


18 


1 . 


36,345.30 


8. 


8 


54 


2 


25,710.87 


Q ^ 


5 


176 


7 


9,906.12 


10. 




■ — v' 


9 


4,430.07 


Suras 




1,851 




146,263.40 
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Chapter 5 , .. ; 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

■' . ■ I i 

This study sought to identify the descrepancy exist- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' i 

ing between the high school accounting and bookkeeping 

curriculum and the actual job tasks of employed accounting 
and bookkeeping workers. The job tasks representative of 
the national population of beginning accounting an(3 book- 
keeping workers were presented in Chapter 2. The content 
of the conventional high school accounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum was examine^ in Cl^pter 3. Chapter 4 examined 
the extent to which the curriculum included and jjriori-tizecl 
those job tacks. Chapter 5 draws concluDidns frp the find- 
ings of the previous chapters and makes recoironen^iations. for 
improving t;hG content of the curriculum. | 

'.I 

LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA | 

- \ 

Claims to' a ;:dndomized statistical samjlling of begin- 
ning acco<3nting and bookkeeping workers representing- the 
United States are not made. Claims are made, |howGver, that 
the list of- job tasks drawn from the K013ELS s|:udy is ..repre- 
sentative of the job tasks of beginning accounting and 
bookkeeping workers on a national l?asis. Although a quanti- 
tative combination of those 16 studies identified as task 

• 140 -I 

, ■ I ' • 
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specific was, not .^.ssibla^ so many of the job tasks reported 
in NOBELS were consistently reported in the other 15 studies 
that generalizaitions of NOBELS findings can be applied to all 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping workers. 

The basis used for identifying and ranking the text-- 
books most commonly used in the conventional accounting and 
bookkeeping curriculum was enrollment and sales information. 
As none of the major publishers was willing to supply specific 
sales figures for specific publications, the general percent- 
ages offered by South-V7estern Publishing Company v;ere used as 
the basis for the saldr, inf omation. 

The study was concerned oaly with the contqnt area of 
the curriculum as deteriiiined by textbooks. No inferences* arc^ 
drawn that ranking in the job task lists includes the amount 
of time needed to learn^- different job tasks. 

* ■ CONCLUSIOMS 

The conclusions are discussed in two parts, conclu- 
sions about the job tasks of workers and ccnclusicJns about' 
the high school- curriculum. 

■ J ■ ' ■ 

Con c lu r ons about th e job taslcs of the beginning accountincf 
and_ jJocKkeeping v;o rkcr 

1. The job'' tasks of the beginning accounting and 
bookJ;eeping worker require little or no understanding of tlie 
principles of debit and credit. Only one. job task on the 

list of 150, 8 /oi. 06.02, "The worker prepares financial 

* ' . ■ . 

rej>orts," indicated any need for understanding Jhow to 
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analyze a business transaction into debit and credit parts. 
At that, job task 8.01.06.02 did not concern any original 
/preparation of financial reports. 

2. The job tasks of the beginning accounting and 
bookkeeping worker did not include recording i^n either a 
sales or a purchases journal. The job tasks included much 
recording in accounts receivable and accounts payable 
ledcjers, posr.ibly indicating that separate journals for 
sales and purchases are becoming obsolete in a machine age. 

3. The job tasks of the beginning accounting and 
bookkeeping worker did not include. any job tasks requiring 
posting in a general ledger. Ten tasks of the 150 tasks, 
1.01.01.07, 1.01.06.04, 3.01.04.03, 3.01.05.06, 3.01.05.08, 
4.01.03.04, 5.01.07.01, 7.01.06.03, 8 . 01 . 06 . 02 , and 9.01.04.11 
included verification from a general ledger account. 

4. Job tasks in the electronic data pl-ocessing/ 
category v/ere the most frequently performed of all the job 
tasks of the beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker. 
Out of 39 job, tasks accounting for 75 percent of the job 
task sheets represented, 9 job tasks were in electronic data 
processing. 

5. The job tasks of the beginning worker included 
the usual aspects of payroll accounting except that no 
tasks included the preparation of payroll tax reports, ' 
possibly indicating that manual 'preparation of payroll ta>: 
reports is becoming obsolete in a machine age. 
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' \ . I' 

6. The job tasks of the beginning accounting and 

bookkeeping worker required little or no understanding of 
those steps in the accounting cycle past the trial balai ce. 

Job task 8, 01. 06. 02, "The worker prepares financial reports," 

•J 

required preparation of statements from handwritten reports 
using already established formats. Some of the job tas.ks 
in Category 5 (Inventories) , 5. 01. 07. 01, 5. 01. 07. 02 , 
5. 09.01.02, and 5. 11. 00. 01 were fairly fcoirple:: but could 
be performed without understanding the duality of the 
accounting cyclie. 

7. The job tasks of the beginning accounting and 
bookkeeping worker were more concerned v;ith segments of 

the accounting cycle than with tasks requiring understandinn 
of the v?hQle accounting cycle. Criteria mentioned in NOBDLG 
for performance of job tasks stressed computational skills, 
accuracy, and checking rather than double-entry bookkeeping 
skills . _ 

8. The job tasks of the beginning accounting and 
bookkeeping worker indicated that the worker deals V7ith a 
great varieti^ of financial operations, businei:5s papers, and 
forms. 

9. Overlapping of tasks exists among many office • 
jobs. Both the KOBKLS , study and the, V7est study shov;ed 
that classification of data by function rather than by job 
title reveals more infontiation about the nature of book- 
keeping work. 
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10, Most of the job tasks of the beginning account- 
ing and bookkeepfing worker^ dealt with the preparation and 
handling of original business docuinents rather than with the 
actual accounting ^tries for those documents. The words 
preparing, processing , operating, checking, competing, 
compiling r verif^^ing, and receiving were used throughout 
the NOBELS job tasks list. No mention is made on^the list 
of analyzing, preparing trial balances, adjusting or reveis-^ 
ing entries> balancing, ruling, or summarizing. The one 
mention of statement preparation really concerned compiling; 

the few tasks in posting referred to posting to customers^ 

, . . / • ; V • . 

or creditors ' accounts. VThile many tasks included -^recording 

accounts' receivable, accounts payeiblc, payroll, and cash, 

those, tasks required only a portion of "what is meant by ^ 

journalizing and posting in the double-entry accounting 

system. 

Co nclusions about the conventional high' school accounting 
and boo):keoi ;i )ig curriculum ^ 

1. T^e conventional high school accounting and 
bookkeeping curriculiun included a, minor am.ount of specific 
job task training for the beginning accounting and book- 
keeping v;orker. Of the 150 job tasks on tlie NOBELS list, 
only 36 could be identified in the textbooks representing . 
the curriculum. The 36 tasks represented only 34 percent 
of the textbook 'volvuTie (see Table 22) 
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2. The major part of the conventipnal high school 
accounting and bookkeeping curriculuin was devoted to gen- 
eral information. Of the total textbook voliome represent- 
ing the curriculAim, 66 percent of the volume of space could 
only be iden^tified as fitting into a general category (see 
Table 22) . 

3. Tl:^ tasks taught in the conveni:i6nal high 
school accountxxVg and bookkeeping curriculum have no signifi 
cant relationship to the job tasku necessarj^'for employn\ent 
in beginning accQunting and .bookkeeping- occupations . y/hen 
grouped and ranked by specific job tasks cbr;»mon to both 
lists (see Table 24). Even when a comparison v;as m^^^e^e- 

'tween tlie curriculum job task list and the NODELS job 
list grouped and :nked by generalized categories, no signif 
icant relationship -was found (see Table 23). 

4. The boo}ikeeping . tasks most extensively covered 
in ttie convev/ticnai high school accounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum are tliose most rarely performed by the' beginning 
accounting and bookkeeping worker'. The two categories 
using 42 percent of the space availa^ 'e in the textbooks. 
Category 7. (General Journal and General Ledger) / and 
Csttegory 8 (Financial Statements) accounted for only 4 
percent of the task sheets represented on the KOBELS job 
task list. Four of the categories used to analyze the text- 
books, Category 7, Category 0, Category 9 (Miscellaneotis 
Specific Tasks), and Category 10 (Miscellaneous General' 
Information) accounted for 52 percent of the total v^eighted 
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volume of the textbooks but contained. no individual specific 
job tasks cominon to both lists,' 

5, Bo til textbooks selected as representative of the 
high^school accoiinting and bookkeeping curriculuin^ Century 
21 Accounting, First-Year. Course ^ and Clerical Record 
Keeping^ Course 1 / 3d ed., are nonfunctional for the pur- 
pose of preparing students for occupational employment as , 
beginning accounting and bookkeeping workers. While 
Century 2 J. Accounting; First-Year Courge covers the entire 
double-entry accounting cycle, it is far too general (see 
Table 20) to meet tlie needs of the vocational high school 
student who needs job-entry skills for employment. Century 
21 Account ing , First-Yeai^ Course might fill some of the 
survey course objectives of students planning to talio 

higher level training in accounting but could not be con- 

■» 

sidercd a siibstitute for the intensive first cSupisa in 
accounting offered on a four-year college level. Much of 
the. general business and per*sonal knowledge available in 
this text is also available from general business texts. 

. Clerical Record Keeping ^Course 1 , 3d ed. is much 
more specific tlian Century 21 A-ccounting, First-Year Course ^ 
allocating 78 percent of it.o total volume of space to 
specific job tasks, and only 22 percent to general informa- 
tion (see Table 21). However, only 20 specific job tasks 
v;ere covered in this text; and, v;hile much practice in 
manual processing of these 20 tasks is given, tJiC omission 
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of the other 130 tasks on the NOBELS li^t, and particularly 
'the. omissiopN of all electronic data processing taskS/ makes 
this textbook relatively useless in meeting either vocatic ici: 
^r general objectives for the preparation of accounting • anc* 
bookkeeping workers* ' 

DISCUSSION T^D RECOMMENDATIONS 

The conventional high school curriculum in account- 
ing and bookkeeping is nonfunctional. Not only does the 
. ' ' ' - J 

curriculuiTi fail to prepare students for vocational job 

entry, the personal and social objectives so frequently 
cited are not being reached with any measurable amount of 

success. When objectives are vague and general, the eval- 

/ ' ^ 

uation of hov; well those objectives have been met is also 

vague and general. Textbooks in the high school curriculum 
are responsible for much of the dissatisfaction expressed 
by accovmting and bookkeeping teachers. 

Teachers looJ: to textbooks in accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, .and recordkeeping for expert' guidance in developing the 
content of their courses. Recognition of the general value 
of concept learning, recognition of the need ft>r general 
business vocabulary and knov/ledges, recognition of the need 
to stay abreast of nev: equipment and procedures, recognition, 
of the need to prepare job--entry students as well as to start 
career training for ongoing students has resulted in the 
entrencluiient of a textbook-oriented curriculum that skirts but 
>ciilri to adequately meet any one of its many stated objectives 
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A need exists for beginning accounting and bookkeep- 
ing workers who enter employment from high school.. The 
review and synthesis undertaken in this study clearly indi- 
cates that many of the. job tasks of the beginning accounting 
and bookkeeping worker are different from those of the 
general clerical v/orker. A place should exist in the high 
school curriculum to train those workers. That training 
place in high school, hovjeyer, may no longer exist in the 
separate courses in Accounting, Bobkkeeping, Recordkeeping, 
Data Proces'sing, and Computers, curreivtly plugged into the 
course- segmented aaid crowded high school business education 
sequence. The following recommendations offer suggestions 
for change in the high school accounting and bookkeeping 
curriculum that arc part of a major change in the entire 
hi^h school businesr. education curriculum. Some additional 
s\iggestioDC about future research in high 'school accounting 
and booJckeeping are. also made. 

RecoriDiiendation 1 . Restructure the high school 
business education curriculum to move educational emphasis 
from courses to goals and/or competencies. The segmentation 
of the curriculum into too many courses v;hich oMQrlap, 
repeat, or overlook needed business awareness and'\kill? 
, should be replacc^d by an integrated, flexible core curric- 
ulum. The new busineiis education curriculum should contain 
the following components: 
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a. general knowledge all high school students 
should have, e.g., taxes, social : security , medicare, 
insurance, consumer buying, consumer law, credit, 
banking services, economic understanding, values 
exploration, preparation for employment. 

b. general knowledge students planning to enter 

- business careers should have, e.jg. , business machines, 
filing, basics of data processing and computers, 
communication skills ,. business forms, numeric pro-/ 
cedures including, computation, checking, and 
accuracy, fundamentals of of f ice work. 

c. specific training for job entry from high 
school. I 

d. preparation for business careers requiring post 
high school training. 

Recommendation 2 . Specific training for job entry 
as a beginning accounting and bookkeeping worker should 
include: 

a. a series of modules built around the segmented 
jobs of the beginning accounting and bookkeeping 
worker with priority given to these categories ranked 
highest on the KOBELS, list, e.g., Sales and Accounts: 
Receivable, Electronic Data Processing, Cash Receipts 

_ and Cash Disbursements, inventories. Payroll, _ 
Purchases and Accounts Payable. The modules should^ 
include those specific job. tasks on the NQBIULS list 
that were well represented by task sheets reportirio 
them as major job duties. 

b. introduction of a large number of continuously 
updated business papers, forms, and terms with 
practice in their use to achieve flexibility and 
efficiency in handling diverse forms and tiLsks. 

c. extensive training in the tasks performed in 
electronic data processing and coir;puter systems, 
particularly punching, coding, and checking - rig- 
inal docxiraents against mvchxne output. Enough 
hands-on. training rbould be- rjivon on -equipment to 
provide f.-'-: least minimal proficiency. 

d. usiiig typewriters, adding machines, and calcula- 
. tors. 
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e. , general knowledge of the ste^s of the double- 
entry accounting cycle. Practicfe in the steps of 
the cycle should deal with the initial stages of 
processing and recording business transactions and 
should not extend past the trial balance. Concep- 
tual understanding should not be completely elimi- 
nated but must be judiciously balanced with under-r 
standing the kinds of segmented, specific job tas'ks 
performed on the job. 

RecoRuaendation 3 . Curriculum builders in high 
school accounting and bookkeeping should look to, studies o: 
the job tasks of clerical workers as well as beginning 
accounting and bookkeeping workers to gain information about^ 
appropriate content for training. 

Recommendation 4 . Curriculum builders designiv.:: 
specific training for job entry as a beginning accounting 
andNbookkoeping worker should look to the detailed surauari 
of job tasks contained in NOBELS, 

l<:ccGmnen dc?.Liori 5 '. Textbook publishers should pro- 
vide textbooks that are in clo^:er agreement v?ith the actu^i 
job tasks of the acoounting and bocJckeeping worker. v^hile a 
blend of cuCcounting principles and accounting tools xs 
nececr.ary.r the large proportion of generalized, concept- 
oriented content found in textbooks is net in accord v/ith 
the segmented, tas): specific job of the employed worker, 
•ii: . v.extbook priorities that allocrzitc 66 percent of their 
content to generalised inforraatioai and 5i percent to content 
not represented in real employment*" are providing, neitn^iir .. 
expert guidance nor' the i)np3.ementation of objectives in the. 
conventional acc'onnting and bookkeeping curriculum* ^ , 
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Recoxpjnendation 6 >; Regularly update information about 
the job tasks of business workers. The job task inventory 
system developed by the Air Force offers the most reliable 
method for collecting and classifying job task information. 
The KOBELS system designed for con,tinuous business education 
renev;al also offers a reliable but less e>:pexi7^xve system for 
collecting information. 

Recomrftendation 7 . Research should be undertaken 
about time emphasis and difficulty levels in training for 
specific accounting and bookkeeping tasks. Christal's work, 
on the "Relative" Time Spent" rating, scale and on a difficulty 
index equation offer possibilities for instramentation. 

Recoji -nie ndcitio n 8 > h sturlj' similar to this one 
should be made within 8 to 10 years. Synthesis and review 
about the job tasks of beginning accounting and bookkeeping 
workers should be undertaken on a regulcr basis to insure 
appropriate curricula in high school trSiiviing. 
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APPENDIX B • 



The Catecfor i es "and Job Tasks Used for Textbook Analysis 

Cateq-ory 1. Sales and Accounts Receivable . Includes sales 
journal, accounts receivable^^ ledger, controlling accounts 
receivable, aging accounts receivable, valuation of accounts 
receivable ^.'Echechale of accounts receivable, credit selling, 
sales invoices, sta1;eirien:ts of accounts receivable, sales 
taxes (35 job tasks represented by 420 task sheets) . 

.... ' • * ; 

1.01»01»01 The worker types invoices frcin such docurae^ts as 
' sales tickets, contracts, and receiving reports, -{pre- 
pares invoices; computes charges discount dates, 
freight; prepares bills 'of lading)* 59 t»s» 

1. 01* 01 • 02 The worker records accounts receivable from 

'such doG.unents as salesmen' s orders , cash receipts, and 
invoices. (records on ^accc^unts^ receivable ledger cards) 
48 t»Jc ^ 

1»0;L.01.03 The worker prepare.^ billingL^ of sales. (re- 
. ceives and sorts .sales data, prepares saJes order forms, 

suirm^arizes. sales and accounts receivable, prepares 
• sales tax fomsj 41 t»s* 

1.01. 01^:04 The woifker writejj delinquent customer. (com-. ^ 
piles past due accounts, qalls, writes) _ 27 t.,s. 

l.Dl. 01*05 The worker verifies customer's acco\ints 

receivc^ble. (checks, corrects, rebills) 18,t.s.- 

1. 01*01. OG The worker completes medical ^charges for in-- 

surance reimbursement. (computes c^xtencions, deduc- • . 
tions, reimbursements, verifies ch-arges) 15 t.s. 



/*Read as follows: Job task 1.01. 01; 01 fits into Cate- 
gory 1, can be found in the NOBELS study as 01.01.01. The 
r^otes enclosed in parexltheses ayye offered to explain the 
nature of the job task, 59 t.s. means tliat 53 task sheets 
reported' this job task'* ' \ , " 

J' ' . . . ' . - 
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1. 01. 01. 07 The worker completes sales reports. 1^ t.s.. 

1.01.01.08 The worker' prepares statements from patients' 
accounts and charge slips (monthly statements) 8 t.s 

1.01.01.09 The worker cavils delinquent cust^.airs. (sub- 
sequent to writing) 4 t.s. 

1.01.01.10 'The wor]:er processes changes in status of^. 
, ' account. 2 t.s. 

1.01.01.11 The wor]:er requests payments from delinquent 
patients. (writes,:? types delinquejit account, list, 
batches Icng. overdue payments for referral) 2 t.s. 

. . t , ^ . ' 

1.01.06.04 ^ The worker records receipts and withdrawals 

in the- ledger. (bank payments reco.rded in customer's 
ledger account) 13 t.s. 

1.01.08.01 The worker processes cred4.t application^ 17 t. 

1.01.08.02 The worker verifi/^s^ customer credit...^ (switch- 
board verification) 8 t.s.' 

1.01. 08.03 The worker processes credit ""infonTiat^on. (fox 
outsiders) 8 t.s. ' . ' - ' ^ ^ 

1.01.08.04 The worjler informs applicant, and company depart 
ment gf appruved7rejected credit applications. T^t.s. 

1.01.08. 05 The worker processes cr.edit memoranaums . 

(prepares and records in customer's account; c 5 t.s. 

1.01. 08; 06 ^ The„worHer processes p-ireiit information request 
(completes credit ratings) 3 t.s. 

i. 01.08.07^ The' worker ansvjors charge account billing* 
inquiries. 2 t.s^ - 

1.04.02.02 The v/orker** processes memJDership and- loan 
applications in* financial institutions such 'as a credit 
union. (comxr^tes loan principal'/ i^fterest/ and pay- 

> ments; records in journal and customer 'n ledger 
account) \1 t.s. - - 

1.04.02.03 The- worker processes new -accounts, transfe5:s . 
of accounts-, ' and trust accounts f o^ cubtomors . ^ (pre- 
pares and T(^ooiAs on customer's ledger]*" account) S t.s* 

1.04.05.02 The worker records guest charges on room fc.lios 
' , 4*" t.s. ' . 
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!• 08 .00. 02 The worker processes requests. by telephone and ■ 
over the counter. (refers: to inventory, computes price, 
types invoice, and- shipping order) 25 t.s. 

* ' ' ^ . ■ Q_ • • ' 

1.08. 00.04 TKc yorker types sales /items from rough^^af ts 
proposals, lists, and. other source docun^ents. 19' t.s. 

lV08.00.09 The worker -processes custoixters] orders. (new 

orders, change orders, eomputfes extensions and veights, 
: records on order CT^rds) 10 t.s. , . 

luQSoOO.lO The worker records orders, printouts, arid changes 
(records on custorafers' cards, types salesmen's iponthly 
saiep .call lists) 9 t.s. . / ; - 

1.08.00.25. The workei^ types orders, .memos ,\ and invoices. / 

(applies customers * credit ratings, comsul^s taxes,* • v^j 

.v^ typfes invoices). '16 t.s. ^ 

' ' ' ^ ? • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1^.09. 02. .03 . The worker processes shipping -and billing ffcrm's • 
on completed jobs. (records shipping inix^rmation, gets\ 
shipping chc^r^es, computes discounts,' types invoices) 
^ .6 t^s. ^ ' . - ' V ^ • 

lioi.Ol.ir^ " The worker processes fbllow-up rtscords of • 

patient's visit. 1 t.s. 

.... ■ V_ . . „ 

r.01. 06.^5 The worker retords^lcan payi\'>ent r ever sing" 

entries., (for bpunced checke on loan carcJLs) 1 t.s.'^ 

1.01. 06.06 ' The .workerdrecords monies received 'for. or spen^t 

from internal accounts. 1 t.s. 

- ■ -f . , ■ . ' 

1^1)1. OQ. 08 The wdrker updates cielinquent account lists.c x 
1 t . s.*. . • * 

• • ' » * 

1.01. 08. 09 *Phe. worker determines extension of additional 
credit. 1* t . s • 

1- 01^08.10 The woxjcer compiles delinquent receipts report 
• from a conipiiter, printout, soriounts *^ paper sold, and 
cash, receipts. 1 t.s. , ' \ 

1.01.08.11 The worker verifies vrire ^request of amount due • 
a customer . 1 tv s . 

Cageo Ory 2. Purchases and / yCcpunts ilQceivable> InclwQes 
voucher register, pulrchasefe 'journa:^ , accoiifits payabl^^ 
ledger, controlling accounts payable, schedule of accounts 
payable, credit buyipg, purchases^^invdices, freight, discount 
ouchersJ. .(6 job tasks representeid by '131 task sheets) . 
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2.'01.02.bl The worket computes accounts payable from source 
documents. {checks, verifies, 'computes extensions and 
discounts, authorizes'^.payments) 69-.t.s. ' ■ , 

2.01f02.02 The weaker records accounts payables. (in 
accounts paya^e ledger) 47 t.s. \ 

2.09.03.01 The worker records inhound 'shipments; , (checks, 

' merchandise, compares invoices with receiving document::) 
9 t.s. , ^ ' 

- - . . il . • . . 

2.09.03.03 T^he worker issues a claim, or ad^usUgent 

against the carrier/supplier for damaged/short /over- 
shipments, (piirchase returns' and 'allowances) 3 t.s. 

• ■ . ' \ / : ^ \ • 

2,09.03. 04 The worker processes damage claims. 2\t.. s„ 

2.09.03.05 yThe worker processes freight bills for^ paymejit. 
"1 t. s^ . . , . w 

Category 3. Cash Receipts and C as h Disburse irients. - Includes' 
cash journals, cash register, receiving or disbursing cash 
or checks, entries for discounting notes, checkbook, bank 
statement reconciliation, 'petty cash, proving or cqh- .\ 
ttolling cash. (30 jcb tasks represented * by '268^ask sheets) 

t> - " ' 

3'. 01^2. 03 Th^ \i;orker i:)repares paiorients from documents 
Vsuch as invoicjas, 'bills, and vouchersr* -(accounts ' 
payable clerk verifies accuracy , draws ^checks , r.ecords 
in cash register) ^3 t.s. ' 

3.01.04.02 The worker verifies totals of cancelled checks, c 
computer tapes, and tellers* balance sheets. ' (verifies 
cash accuracy/ checks cash draw-er etc.) 21 t.s. 

3.01.04.03 The worker verifies cash receipts -for deposit, 
(verifies and records cash receiE)t$5 18 t.s. 

3.01.04.04 The worker ^performs routine checks on sucl^ 
items, as deposit slips, adding mt^chine tap^s,. and 
advices. 15 x.s. 

3.01.04v05 'The worker cori>ects checks, savings and with--. 

drav?al slips, balance sheets, and other source 
Vy * docviiTients. 12 *t.s. 

I 

3.01.04.06 The worker checks computations v?ith proofing 
machine . 8 t . s . " ' * • . ."^^ 
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3,£il.04.68* The worker sorts coins from the federal • reserve 
- • bank dailv; 2 t.s, 



3.01, 05.01 The wor];er "prepares the b^k deposit from, cash 
receipts.* (records in cash receipts journal) 27 t.s. 

3. Oi;^05. 02. ^The worker 'receives pai^nentfe over • the counter; 
(including casri"3Erom accouhts receivable, also^\uSes^ 
cash register) 20 t.s. ^ 

3. 01. 05^03 The "worker records payments rece (records 

in cash receipts journal' and ciccoimts receivable , ledger) ' 
17 t.s. . . - / • . ' , . - > 

3.01.05.04 • '^The worker records payments fagmifedical services. • 
(on custofners* ledger cards) 16- t.-s^f . ; ' * 

3.01^05.05 a?he worker records d.e'posits to ciistomers' 

accounts.^ ' (passbooks and 'customers', records) ,12 t.s. 

3.01.05^. 66 ' The Vorker prepares reconciliation of baifk ' 

account. 8 t.s. . - - ' - 

'* ■ ' ^ ■ • • * 

'3.P1.05..07 ^Tha worker pre cesses^ money > for library books 
i and fil;g;s frotc chtiCK-out requests and late -and lost^ 
book notices. • 3 t.s'. 

v • • • ' ' • - ' y 

3,. 01. OS ."01 Tlie worker prepares disbursements from customer 
account>s. (banking, casHes-checks, records v/ithdr^als) 
12 t.s. \ ; • , c 

c::r 5,01.'0-9. 02 ^ The worker' prepares disbursements oi fundSt 

V (records payments other than ; accounts pa]W!6le in check* 
ri^gigtery wr-rtes ch<^c)vsi- .11 t.fe..^- -^-^ -r- — 

3. 01.09.03, The worlcer prepares disbursement of petty cash ... 
fuhds. 4 t;s. * • ' : . ' i 

3:.Q4'.*03. 06 ^ The worker receives activity fees »nd funds 

from students. 6 t.s.^ . . • 

- ■ » * 

K 35 04.06;03 .The worker j^roCeases patient* funds. (requests 
for withdrawal of fundfe). ' 4 t.s. ' 

3.04.08.01 -The worker processes? Welfare assistance claims, 
"(checks; deterjivin^ heeds/ codes; compijtes^ records) 
8 t.sv ■ , ' i ■ ^' ■ \ • 
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3. 01. 04, 09 The. worker verifies installment loan bal^inceso 
1 t,.s.. ' / . . 

3,01. 05. 08^ The worker performs the bookkeeping duties of 
a small bank. 1 t.s. ' 

f . ... 

3.04.02.17 The worlfer pjroc^ses outgoing cash letters in 
\ * foreign 'Currency . 1 t.^. * 

3.04.02iNl8 Th6 worker" processes incoming cash letters- from 
foreign correspondent banks. 1 t.s* 

' « ■ '\ . ) ' .. ' 

3.04.02.20 'The worker prepares currency for shipping orders 

• . . ,.1 t*; S. . ' \ ^ 

3.04.02.25 The v/orker checks" errors for ^Large corporations. 

(errors on checks)) 1 t.s." 
# ' ^ * * • . ^ 

3.04.02.27 The worker proces'^es savincjs certificates 'to be 
redeemed. 1 t.s. . • . 

• . r ■ . ' . ■ 

3.04.02.28 The worker . prepares tra^velers checks for cus- 
• * tomers-w 1 t.s. ' ; 

3. 91.. 04 10 The worker prepares night 'deposits . 1 t.s-. 

Catecror y 4 . Pa yroll > Includes all calculations, records, 
tax r^urnsi and reports relating to 'payroll. (11 job tasks 
represented' by 140 task sheets) . 

4.01.03.01 ' The worker -prepares payroll. (sorts and chepks 
-time cards, computes v/ages and deductions r;^^recQ^ds in 
-payroll register, prepares checks or' cashT T^t.s, 

4.01.-03.02 The worker, records payroll information, ipn 
' employees' ledger cards) 27" t.s. - 

4.01.03.03 • The wor]:.er computes payroll • chariges^ 17 t.s.- 

4.01.03.'04 ' The worker compiles payroiar" report s^ from 

payroll sheets, time -sheets, job^ cards; and printouts., 
(tax returns not included) 15 t*s. ' - ^ • ' 

4.01.03. OG The worker -reoprds payroll changes for hospital 
employees., .(on master salary schedulesj) 2 t.s.. - 

4*01.03.07 The worker prepares a dummy payroll. 1 t.s. 

r ^ ■ t' . ' 

'4.01.0b. 08 The worker computes salesmj|ns* commissipns. 
(fo:;, payroll purposes^) 1 t.s. . 
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4.01.*03*09 The worker^ prepares * time cards, (i^ets -up for 
neyi pay period) 1 t.^. 

. \ , ^ , • ■ . ' * • 

4.01.03'»10 The worker updates weekly --^payroll^tiirie cards*. 

dLt«S««- ,< 

■ ' . - • . , •"! . • 

4.01.03.12 , Tbe ,woxker processes status time slit>sJ* >l't.s. 

4t.01.03.r3 The. worker: compiles an 'en)plo;/ee transfer list 
f rohi, oytput cards. 1 t.s, ■ . ' 

. ( . . 

Category 5. inventories . Includes inVcntory records, ; . 
inventory co\ints, cost /records, -pcioduction reporting. (15^ 
job ta:5ks represented- by '238 .task sheets). , / 

5. 01> 0^^.01' The worker compiles unit costs of 30bs and . 

sales/production estimates from expense sheets and/or 
. ' total sale's figures. 33 t.s. - 

5.01.07.02 The worker prepares bids and cost| Estimates of 
. products, and servj-ces, 12 t.s. • " . . 

5.01.07.03 The worker " compiles variance reports from actual 
. and standard -cost figures. 7 t..s.- ■ ' - ^ 

5'. 01.07.04, ' .The worker types 'cQst analysis reports. 4 t.s.' 



5.01.07.05* The worker detenriine's cosfc^estimates 'by observ- 
ing production anda» scanning hi ucprint's .(checks, computes 
analyzes) 2 t.s. *' , - . 

^ * * • • • ^ 

5.01. 07.06 Tlie worker compiles relevant statistics and 

determines improvements 4-n methods by -submitting cost 
an^ily'sis of proposed changes. 2 t.s^ 

'5.01.07*07 The worker processes new accrual accounts from 
current co^st analyses and additional specifications. 

2 t • s . . ^ * 

• • • ' 

5.09.01.02 The' worker updates inventory records from ' , 
office supply inventory documents. (2x;cprds pn stock 
records, compares ph-ysical inventory 'to book data, 
computes inventory value and costs) 24 t.s.' . / 

5.09.01.03 '" The worker i-eco^ds f inifhed-qoods inventory • 
from production and shipping data. ' 8. t.s. 

' , > . . ^ 

5.09.01.04 The worJ'^er completes physical inventojf'y... 6 t.fe. 

5.09.01.0*5 The work maintains inventory records on stock 
sent to Jfrbduction. . 4 t.s. - 

199 / 
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S^lO.OO.Ol The worker maintains supplies and stock 

inventory. (prepares purchase documents and orders^ 
' records, figures costs and totals)^ 94 t.B.^ 

, • ■ ■ » 

5.11.0-0.01 The worker processes schedules and adjustment 
of scheduled production orders. (includes some cost 
accounting) 23 t.s. ' ^ 

5.11.00,02 The wprker types production reports. (compiles 
, 'composes, checks, verifies) 16 t.s. 

rt. ■ 

5.01.P3.11 The'worker maintains records of time^spent ^ ^ 
developing new, products from weekly activity tickets!!^ ^ 
1 t.^s* 

Category 6. Electronic 'Data Processing . Includes coding, 
comparing, correcrting, processing^ and programming. (36 
job .tasks represented by 406 task sheets). . 

6.Q1.03.05 The. v/orker^ punches payroll data. 8 t.s. 

6.06c01.01. The worker punch^es cards from source docuraents 
such as invoices/ orders, time cards, and instructions. 
96 t.s. ' ; ; 

6.06.01.02 The- w.orker operates a verifier. 40 t.s. 

6.06. 01. 03; r The -worker -operates - a - keytape - machine.-^^ 
' ma^metic tape. 8 t.s-. , 

6.06.01.04 Thp wo3;ker punches corrections in cards.' 7 t'.s 

6.06. 01. 05 , The worker operates optical scanner fpr- payroll 
printout. 2 t..s. 

• ^ - ^ - ^ ■ : ' ■ . 

6. 06.01. 06 The worker performs quality control checks-^ on 
- the bptical-fbnt'printing adding machine bper^tor's 
tape productioni 2 t.s. , - 

• ' ■ * »' . * 

6\ 06. 02. 01 yThe wo^rker checJvS source docu\r:ents such as 
-orders, invoices^ punched cards, and printouts with 

computer printouts/listings. .Ccompares,, finds" errors) 
' 42 t.s. • • \ / 

6.06..02..02 The worker performs ejPectroriic data processing 
- ^ tasks from such items as computer printouts, jfiles, 

accounting forms, manual.^, maps, and instructions. 

22 t.s.' ^ ^ . 

6.06.02.03 The worker codes payment cards / checks, and 
J depo8it/withdrav;al slips for keypunching* (uses' 

. mi'crof iliu and encodes for, banks) 4 t.s. 
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6.06.02.04 ^The worker maintains control of input/outptit 
work flow between corporate trust department and A 
data proce^ssing department. 2 tiS. 

6,.06r02.05 The worker corrects computer rejected debits/ 
. credits./ (corrects with, encoding machine) 2 t.s*" 

6.06.03.01, \,The worker operares reproducer- from punched 

cards, printed lists,, a,rid summary cards. 35 t.s. ^ 

6. 06'. 03;. 02' The worker operates (decollates, 'butsts., bihds) 
* * computer output. 6 t.s. * / 

'6.06.03.03 The, worker ''places magnetic^ tape on a computer 
tape drive. '4 t.s. - 

6'.,06.03.04 * The worker prepares weekly payroll from payroll^ 
tapes . 4 t. s. ^ j • . . . 

6.06.03.05 The worker verifies manually prepared totals. 
4 t. s. . .• ' r- 

6.06. 03.06 * ;The' worker operates- electronic^qomputer and 
/peripheral equipmentv 3,t.e.. ^ * 

^.06% 03. 07 ' The worker sorts batcTies o^ checks. 2 t.s. 

6.06^03.08 . The v:orker prepares punched' cards for computer' 

xun*; 2" i::rST-^ r ' . ' 



6.0G. 03.09 .The 'workei: detjermines cpmput^r malfunction by 
running diagnostics. 2 . t.s-. . Jr^ 



6.06.04.01 The worker codes- forms' such as purj::ha.se orders, 
c invoices, and* applications for keypunching. ^^45 t.s. . 

6.06.05.01 The worJier operates unit-record equipment such- 
as the. S9rt^r, reproducer, collator, arid interpreter* 

22^t.S. ^ . ' r ^ - ' X 

6.06.05.. 02 The warker^.godes forms such as^ account state- 
ments, produotion figures, inventory listings, punched 
* cards, wired or unwired boards for keypunching; 5 t.s. 

6.06^05.03^ °The worker operates optical '"scanrjing equipment 
to convert printed data to punched data. 4. t.s. 

6^-06.06.01 The worker writes computer programs. 18 t.s. 

6.06.06.02 The worker cheeks computer prggrams. 4 t.s. 
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6.06.06.03 The worker writes computer programs in final 
form. 3 t. s. • _ 

6. 06, 01*07 The worker punches cards coded for school with- 
drawal. 1 t.s. 

6..06. 02.06 The worker prepares batches of checks for d^ita 
' processing. 1 t.s. . 

6.06.02.07 The worker types cash letters for checks drawn 
on bank but cashed elsewhere. (uses microf iliuer , 
encodes, prepares for data processing) 1 t.s. 

6.06.03.10 The worker determines accuracy of data speed 
machine sending installation. 1 t.s. 

6.u6r05.04 The worker adjusts errors on computer, i^put 

tape. 1 t.s. 

6.06.06.04 The.V7orker adjusts present computer programs. 
1 t.s. , 

6'. 06.06.05 The worker punches prescribed program changes 
for new coiViputer. 1 t.s. y 
\ ' . -w - , ^ 

6.06^66.06 The worker arranges a time schedule' for a new 
computer program. 1 t.s. . " ^ 



Category 7 . General Journal and Ger.aral Ledg er^ Includes 
general Journal entries, posting, general ledger, adjusting; 
closing, correcting and reversing entrie.o, balancing and 
ruling, chart of accountSr and transaction^ analysis into' 
debits and credits. (1 job task represented by 18 task 
sheets) 

7.01.06.03 The worker records items such, as stocks, bonds, 
deposit slips, and passbooks.. 18 t.s. 



Cate gor y 8 . - F i nancial St a teitientrr . Include.? l:riar balance, 
wor];sheet, the^^Dalance sheet, the accounti)i^ equation as it 
relates to the balance sheet, income stater^: nt, statement 
of capital, miscellaneous financial stctemcr.t.s and schedules, 
tax returns other than payroll and 'salci, ta::. ^2 job' tasks 
reprer^ented by 54* task sheets) . * ^ 

8.01.06.01 The worker records data for financial reports 
<5 from schedules,, license fee forms, and damage claijTus. 

(sorts, financial forms, computes fees, computes 
.claims, types) 20 t.s. i 
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8.01,06.02 The worker prepares financial reports* (checks^ 
verifies, compiles / types using handwritten statements 
as source), 26 t.s. 

Category 9, Misce ll aneous Specific Tasks . Includes specific 
tasks not included elsewhere , recording (not analyzing) 
combination journal entries, calculating interest on notes, 
selecting depreciation methods, calculating gain or .loss on 
Bale of. fixed assets, calculating partnership distributions. 
(14 job tasks represented by 176 task sheets) . 

9.01.04.01 The worker checks the accuracy of source 

docuiTiants such as sales, purchasing, tax reports and 
forms. (checks and corrects records) 28 t.s. 

9.04.01.01 The worker types insurance documents. (checks 
policy, deterraines piemiumi, receives money, adjusts 
payments, types invoices and forms) 48 t.s. 

9.04.01.02 The woiker processes insurance inquiries. 
41 t.s. 

9.04.01.03 The worker processes insurance claims. 20 t.s\ 

9.04.02,05 The worker checks securities and amounts, 
(checks accuracy of work already done) 4 t.s.- 

^-9-^04^ Q2.*_Q.6. „„Tiie_^ processes estate settlements for 

customers, 3 .t.s. . 

9.04.02. 09 The worker checks claims for trcinsfer, trade, 
or exchange of securities. 2, t.s. 

9,04.02.11 The worker processes settlement of buy and sell 
orders. 2 t.s. 

9.04..04-rOl The worker processes scock certificates. ^10 t.i 

9.04.04.02 The worker prepares ctocK forms for buying, 
selling, and transf errinc; stocJis. 9 t.s. * 

9.04.04.04 The worker answers questions about securities, 
(gives quotations, handles complaints) G t.s. 

9. 01.06. 07 The v/orker adjusts property tax records from 
transfer forms. 1 t.s. 

9.01.04.11 The worker performs audit of particular 
functions in individual departments of the bank, i t.s 

9.01.04.12 The worker codes transaction tax on tickets. 
1 t.s. ^ ' . 
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Category 10, Miscellaneous Generalized Tasks . Includes 
tne nature of business/ types of business organization, the 
accounting cycle, business terms outside of categories 1-9 • 
(No job tasks specified in NOBELS in this category) . 
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